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The necessity for careful feeding of 
poultry is beyond question. Hens wen’t 
lay profitably, chickswon’t thrive with- 
outit. Haphazard feeding brings only 
haphazardresults. Thequestionis: what 
ration will youfeed. Wherewill you get 
it and how will you know beforehand 
that it is going to give good results? 































Let Experts Mix 


| Be THE composition of an ideal 

poultry feed there are many in- 
gredients not grown on your own 
farm. Animal protein, dry butter- 
milk, mill by-products, organic 
mineral extracts, you must buy in 
the market. 


The Trade-mark is 
the manufacturer's 
signature, yoursafe 
guide to reliable 
products. 


Picture a crew of keen buyers, 
watching the output of every mill 
and factory,ready to pay cash. They 
take trainloads at a time; command 
the lowest possible price, but they 
buy only on rigid chemical 
analysis. Every ingredient 
must be choice or they don’t 
accept it. 


Another crew of experts, 
posted up to the minute on 
researches, combines these 
choice ingredients into a 
complete commercial 
feed. With modern 
power machinery they 


Your Poultry Feed 






mix a carload as cheaply as you could 
mix a few hundred pounds. The 
result is a mixed feed of known 
value. Every sackis the same. Good 
because it is madethat way. Econo- 
mical because of mass buying and 
mass production. Trade-marked to 
show who stands back of it. 


If you should go into the market 
as an individual purchaser to buy a 
few hundred pounds of any of these 
ingredients, you could not secure 
either quality or price to compare 
with the purchases of these experts, 


When you buy a high grade com- 
mercial mixed feed, it meams that 
you have the most skilled buyers 
and the most expert students of feed- 
ing problems to mix your feed for 
you. By the economies of modern 
business they are able to furnish it at 
a lower cost than a feed of similar 
quality which youcan mix yourself. 


a You Can Depend on Feeds You Buy 
wes From Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 
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A Strange Trip Around the World 


Share With Flood and Wilson Their Varied Adventures in Foreign Lands 


hatch of the S. S. “West Humhaw,” freighter 

bound for the Azores; Canary Islands, and West 
Africa, and watched the swells and swales of the North 
Atlantic come galloping into our bow. The flying fishes 
were flashing out of the.depths, the sea weed was drift- 
ing up from the Gulf, and little birds were cruising 
about from no one knows what far-off lands. In our 
wake, the United States, including the Corn Belt, my 
wife, my home and office, was settling 11 knots farther 
behind every hour of the day. I was in.the mood to 
wonder, “Why this ‘wanderjahr’ of mine?” 

A swarthy Maori, the ship’s cook, walked past in an 
aroma of onions and chilled fish en route from the 
cooler to his galley on the deck above. We had found 
that this tobacco-colored giant was a friendly purveyor 
of a picturesque bush philosophy along with his pies 
and puddings, and also that he was re- 
sponsive to patronage. 

“How come that Gulf sea weed and 
those little birds away out here in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean?” Jim 
asked the cook. The Maori’s ability 
to answer questions was limited only by 
his vocabulary and not his knowledge— 
or patience—as was the case with the 
second mate, for instance. 

I let the question that had been both- 
ering me go unexpressed. 

Four big diamonds set in the Maori’s 
front teeth flashed in his answering 
smile. “Why not ask me why I left 
the Australian bush for this? Those 
lovely birds’—I liked to hear that 
mystic-miened brown giant say “love- 
ly’—“they can find plenty of food back 
on land if they want to, and I can make 
my living in the bush. But there is 
something more than a living. There 
is Life. What is that word? Romance! 
Yes, that’s partly it.” This time he 
flashed his diamond-studded smile in 
my direction, and somehow I believe 
the old soothsayer had been talking to 
me all the time instead of simply answering Jim's 
spoken question. 

That thought in the mind of the Maori cook which 
he lacked the words to express would reveal the reason 
for my year’s trip around the world, show why I have 
left the land of the Great Dipper and the Northern 
Star to sail the seas of the Southern Cross. To those 
of you who do not already understand, my reasons are 
forever a mystery; but those of you who have felt the 
spell of the vanishing horizons, who have heard the call 
to wander, simply “for to admire an’ for to see, for to 
behold this world so wide”—you need no further expla- 
nation. This time it came about in the most ancient 
way known to man. The woman tempted me. 


Tes Jim Wilson and I sat on the forward 





pos Sunday morning a few months ago, I stayed at 
home to work while Mrs. Flood went to church. 
I don’t know what the ministef talked about that day, 
but my wife came home fairly bursting with a big idea 
which she gave me the instant she popped into the 
house. 

“I’ve got it all figured out for a year’s trip around 
the world for you. Get a leave of absence and then 
3 wander around, anywhere, everywhere, for a year, 
and—” 

“Fine!” I responded. “I could wander to the moon; 
make a short detour through heaven, spend New Year’s 
eve at the North Pole, and drop quietly back to Ne- 
braska for the fall and winter rush season. Did the 
minister read you a travelog this morning?” 


But the dear girl was actually serious. At first I just 


laughed, and her mother cried. Then she went into 


CE es 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 


details, her mother went into hysterics, and I went into 
the other room. My wife immediately sat down and 
wrote a letter to my old buckarooing partner, Jim Wil- 
son and told him that I was planning to start about 
August first for a year’s trip around the world pro- 
vided he could go along. 


Jim is a natural born nomad. A travel suggestion to 
him is like a dinner invitation to a poor relation. He 
had recently disappeared in Seattle en route to Alaska 
and the Yukon country which he and I had visited five 
years before. Whether he could go would depend, 
I knew, entirely upon whether he would receive the 
letter. 


Eloquently- Mrs. Flood explained to Jim that I was 

















LOOKING ABROAD TO FOREIGN LANDS 
A four-master sails by the West Humhaw in mid-ocean. 


fast settling down as an ordinary tired business man, 
that I no longer played the pipes of Pan and kicked up 
my heels and dashed off on picnics without a raincoat. 
In short, I no longer showed the interesting lack of 
intelligence that she had married me for in the first 
place. It seemed, from her letter, that I was getting 
old and she was offering this drastic measure to keep 
me young, to renew my interest in Romance that had 
gone out when Rotary came in. 


RS. Flood’s own part in this re-romancing of a 

young-man-afraid-of-his-oats is simply to stay in 
Nebraska and keep the home fires burning. There’s 
martyrdom, whether there is a cause or not! The very 
nature of the wandering, hoboesque, adventuresome trip 
that she herself planned would bar her from partici- 
pation. She couldn’t get a job on a tramp steamer, hobo 
along the highways, trek through the African jungles, 
and do the many other things that her prescription for 
me demanded. But even though this story is supposed 
to be about Jim and me and our trip, the real heroine 
is my wife and such she will remain through the entire 
series. 

Fortunately—or perhaps unfortunately, since I don’t 
know yet how this “wanderjahr” will finally work out 
—Jim received the letter, and he wired right back. from 
Seattle: “When do we start? Keep Pop alive until I 
arrive. Letter received 30 minutes ago, but couldn't 
get to telegraph office sooner. “Jim.” 


That settled it. Id go. 


The company agreed, a little too gladly it seemed to 
me, to give me a year’s leave of absence, and then we 
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were ready. We had no plans or preparations to make 
because it wasn’t that kind of a trip. We had only 
to pack up a suitcase, grab Jim’s banjo, and follow the 
Gypsy trail. No white collar conducted tour this. The 
man who lives by the side of the road is better com- 
pany than the megaphoned announcer for a tourist 
party. There’s more romance and adventure in the 
glory-hole of a tramp freighter than in a twin-bed 
stateroom on a gilded passenger liner, and I’ve traveled 
both ways enough to know. 


CAS the middle of July. August first had been 
set as the beginning of our year of romance and 
we still didn’t know whether we'd trail the sunset out 
of the Golden Gate of San Francisco or make our 
adieus to Lady Liberty in New York Harbor. I’d been 
investigating cargo boats and finally I learned from 
the United States Shipping Board that 
their freighter S. S. “West Humhaw” 
would leave New York August 10 
bound for the west coast of Africa and 
that there was room on the boat for a 
half-dozen passengers. The “West 
Humhaw”! Was there ever a jollier 
name for a Gypsy craft? And Africa! 
Already visions lured me—of alligator 
infested swamps, of dim, mysterious 
jungles; of cannibals with their teeth 
filed to knife-sharp points. 


“I’m wiring for reservations tonight,” 
I told my boss. “I’d ride anywhere on 
a ship with a name like that.” 

“Why, you don’t know anything about 
it,” he cautioned. “What will it cost? 
How long will it take? Where will 
you be when you get there? The ‘west 
coast of Africa’ is about as definite a 
destination as the west coast of Amer- 
ica. Besides, you have never planned 
on Africa at all.” 

But we didn’t care how long it would 
take, nor where we were going. We 
could travel more cheaply by freight 
than on a passenger liner—but why 
worry about details the way my boss does anyhow? 
The subtle wine of Adventure—Adventure with a capi- 
tal “A”—was already in our veins. 

I wired for reservations that night, and for the next 
two weeks when my friends asked their perennial ques- 
tions, ‘When are you leaving? Where do you go first?” 
I could briskly reply, “We're sailing on the West Hum- 
haw from New York August 10 for Africa!” 

In order to sail from New York one must first get to 
New York. 


= WE should leave home August first, as we had 
planned, there would be 10 days to make the boat. 
Fine! That would allow time for us to hitch-hike along 
the highway from Lincoln, Nebraska, to New York. 

We bought a nice, bright, new, two-gallon can, paint- 
ed red, and revamped it so that the entire top of the 
can was easily removable. Inside this attractive little 
suitcase we put our camera, shaving tackle, letters of 
introduction, and an extra pair of socks. 

Our theoretical modus operandi was this: We'd go 
hot-footing it down the highway, swinging our gas can. 
A passing motorist, seeing us, would say to himself, 
“Well, there’s some poor devil out of gas, I'll give 
him a lift to the next filling station.” As soon as he 
stopped we would at once honestly explain our stunt, 
show him the inside of our can-suitcase and a few 
newspaper clippings and letters of introduction to sub- 
stantiate our story and he would probably be glad to 
carry us as long as we could keep him entertained. 

The story of our hoboing expedition and of our em- 
barkation on “West Humhaw” will be told next week. 


. Al apes 
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Our Farm Problem and the Way Out 


America is shown by the fact that the income of 

agriculture has shrunk from 20% per cent of the 
national income in 1910 to 10% per cent at the present. 
It is also a fact that farmers, who comprise 25 per cent 
of the national population, receive only 10 per cent of 
the income. Using another test, the value of farm 
property in the United States has shrunk $20,000,000,000 
in six years, while the value of non-agricultural prop- 
erty has increased more than $20,000,000,000. 

This appalling condition of agriculture is due both 
to natural and artificial handicaps. The farmer has 
little or no control over the factors of production. 
.Although a manufacturer can produce the quantity of 
products which he starts out to produce at the begin- 
ning of a season, can know approximately his costs in 
advance, can know the selling price in advance, can 
speed up production if the market justifies, and can 
slow down production if desirable—although the manu- 
facturer can do all these things, the farmer can do none 
of them. 


"Pian fact that there is a serious farm problem in 


EW bankers, business men, or city people generally, 

understand these basic facts and therefore they do 
not understand why the farmer is helpless against the 
natural disadvantages which he is compelled to face. 
In 1921, for instance, the American farmer averaged 
125 pounds of lint cotton per acre, while in 1914 the 
average was 210 pounds of lint per acre. In other 
words, cotton may produce 68 per cent more one year 
than another. This is variation enough to change a 
12,000,000-bale crop into a -20,000,000-bale crop and to 
wreck the cotton market without a particle of change 
in the acreage. 

In addition to such handicaps due to weather and 
insect pests and other natural conditions, the farmer 
must face artificial handicaps imposed by governmental 
agencies. These are the result of advantages given to 
the non-agricultural groups. Manufacturers are given 
a protective tariff which raises the prices on manufac- 
tured products, as a result of which the farmers pay 
out $10 for every $1 they get back from the tariff on 
farm products. Tariffs on farm products are not effec- 
tive because farm products are mostly exported and 
not imported. 

Besides the tariff handicap, the farmer is put at a 
disadvantage by railroad legislation which fixes railroad 
incomes at a level that will yield not only good salaries to 
all the executives and workers but also a return on the 
investment of around 5% per cent. Moreover, the im- 
migration laws raise the price of labor by protecting 
American labor from a great influx of cheap European 
labor. Even the banks and the insurance companies 
are protected by governmental acts which fix the price 
of insurance and the price of money at levels profitable 
to the investors. 

All of these things put the American farmer at a dis- 
advantage compared to other American industries, and 
it is the duty of Southern business men and statesmen 
to join the farmers in finding a way to aid the farmers 
as other industries have been helped, or to remove the 
aids to other industries which are handicaps to agri- 
culture. 


HREE things are necessary to make agriculture 
prosperous. : 

The first is the aid from Congress which will provide 
the system and the loans necessary to control the crop 
surpluses which result from natural conditions. This 
subject has been fully discussed in recent issues of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

The second is greater and greater efficiency on the 
farm. The world will never pay a good living and a 
profit to the inefficient producer. The farmer who only 

‘produces 100 pounds of lint cott6n or 20 bushels of 
corn per acre does not deserve a profit and he will 
never get it, taking a term of years into consideration. 


At the same fime we must realize that American 
farmers are really the most efficient farmers in the 
world in point of production per man. The farmer is 
just as efficient as a farmer as the average banker is as 
a banker or the merchant as a merchant. A hundred 
years ago, 90 per cent of the population of the United 
States lived on farms, yet they were not able to pro- 
duce enough to feed themselves and the other 10 per 
cent who lived iy cities; city people had to import food 
from foreign countries. Now, however, when only 25 
per cent of the’ population is engaged in farming, they 
are so efficient that they are able to produce not only 
enough for themselves and the 75 per cent who do not 
farm, but they ate also able to produce enough addi- 


; 


tional to supply one-half of all the exports shipped 
from the United States. It is ridiculous for anyone to 
say that the farmer is not efficient. Nevertheless he 
must continue to. become more and more efficient. 


HE.third thing necessary to make agriculture pros- 

perous is codperative marketing. There are several 
reasons why individual selling can never gain the farm- 
ers as much as collective selling. In the first place, not 
one farmer in a hundred is a good salesman. Men be- 
come good salesmen by being born with the selling 
instinct and by developing the ability through years of 
practice. A farmer who is compelled to work 11% 
months of the year producing his crop cannot hope to 
become a good salesman through a half month’s ex- 
perience once each year. 

Again, there can be no fair trade between a buyer 
and seller unless they are equal in their understanding 
of the product, and unless the buyer is as anxious to 
buy as the seller is to sell. Now as to the first point, 
the farmer certainly does not know as much about the 
value of his crop, the grade, the demand, and the out- 
look, as the man who spends his life as a buyer. Sec- 
ondly, the business of the buyer is to get a farm prod- 
uct as cheaply as he can and to sell it for as much as 
he can, and unless he believes he can gain a profit he 
will not buy. The farmer, on the other band, is com- 
pelled to sell whether he is satisfied or not with the 
price, because he is not financially independent. There 
is no remedy for this situation except co6perative mar- 
keting by which farmers (1) get experts to grade and 
staple and sell their crops; (2) are enabled to get most 
of the value of the crop at the time it is delivered; and 
(3) are yet enabled to feed a crop to the market as it 
needs it rather than ruin prices by glutting and over- 
feeding the demand. 

For all these reasons, bankers, merchants, and pro- 
fessional men in the South should become advocates of 
surplus control, efficient production, and codperative 
selling, because through these things farmers will re- 
ceive more money for their products and consequently 
will be able to buy more goods from the merchants, 
more services from the professional men, and pay more 
toward the upbuilding of the country and of the towns. 

Note.—The main facts in this editorial were used by 


a member of our staff recently in a series of addresses, 
but deserve renewed consideration in this form. 


“LET’S USE 16-4-4 INSTEAD OF 8-2-2,” 
SAYS SAM JOHNSON 


a 1AT would you think of folks that would 
buy their sugar and salt with a lot of sand 
in ’em, or buy meal and flour with a lot of 

sawdust in ‘em ?” 

This was Sam Johnson’s question as he blew into 
The Progressive Farmer office one day last week. We 
knew Sam had something “up his sleeve” and thought 
it probable that we might have to coax the idea that 
evidently filled his large and active brain. 

“You surely do not know of any folks that submit to 
such fraud. Our folks have got more sense—” 

“Cut off the gas, and slam on the brakes!” inter- 
rupted Sam. “We have got that kind of folks with us 


today and have had for many thousands of days. 
I don't mean to say that they buy sugar and salt 
and. flour and meal with sand and sawdust in ‘em. 


The law don't allow it. But if they could get such 
adulterated stuff, I’m here to say that lots of ’em would 
buy it—and pay Uncle Sam’s best money for it, too. 
“What I’m a-coming to,” Sam went on, “is the way 
folks do about fertilizer. Before I adopted my county 
agent, I used the old-timey 8-2-2 fertilizer that has 634 
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pounds of sand, dirt, or some other no ‘count material 
in it. John Anderson came along and got me to use 
12-3-3. That’s got as much plant food in two tons as 
the old 8-2-2 had in three tons. Then we improved 
some more and I started buying 12-4-4. It did cost 
some more by the ton of fertilizer but it cost less for 
the plant food that was in it; and plant food is what I 
am after, not so much weight,” 

“You are certainly right, Sam,” we broke in: “you 
do have to pay more for a pound of plant food in. low- 
grade than in a high-grade fertilizer. But that’s not all. 
It takes more sacks, more storage, more cost in loading 
and unloading, more freight, more hauling to the farm 
and on the farm, and costs more to put it down when—" 


, 


“Here’s the way John puts it,” interrupted Sam, 
“John says kainit analyzes 12% per cent potash, and 
muriate analyzes 50 per cent potash. You have to pay 
freight on four tons of kainit to get 1,000 pounds of 
potash and you don’t have to pay freight on but one ton 
of muriate to get the same 1,000 pounds of plant food. 
The four tons of kainit cost more than the one ton of 
muriate—a lot more sometimes!” 

“Have you seen the new fofmulas that are out for 
this year’s trade?” we asked. 


“That's what brought me to The Progressive Farmer 
office today. To.save time, worry, and money—I have 
been doing my own mixing when I couldn’t get the an- 
alyses I needed. I have been using 10-4-2 for cotton 
along with legumes or manure from my barns, but 
10-4-2 is not high enough grade.” 

“What you probably want is a 15-6-3 mixture—in- 
crease each element just 50 per cent,” we suggested. 
“Or you can buy fertilizer that analyzes 15-5-5 or 
16-4-4 for general use, and other formulas that carry 
24 per cent or more of plant food. You have been 
using 7-5-5 for Irish potatoes and other truck crops. 
Increasing this analysis by half gives us 10.5-7.5-7.5. 
Two tons of this carries the same plant food that three 
tons of 7-5-5 carries.” 

“Exactly,” Sam answered. “There ought to be a law 
against low-grade plant food. There are a lot of pure 
food laws to protect city folks and there should be 
plant food laws for our crops.” 

“You may be partially right, Sam. On the other 
hand, the farmers have insisted on paying as little for 
fertilizer as they could get it for, regardless of its plant 
food content. Alabama now has a law forbidding the 
sale of any complete fertilizer with less than 16 per 
cent of available plant food.” 

“That’s a good law but it could be made better if the 
bottom limit was 20 per cent,” said Sam with enthusi- 
asm. “That's the way to get rid of filler and low- 
grade materials all at one time. And tell me this,” 
said Sam as he brought out his ever-ready notebook, 
“where can I write and get prices: on high-grade fer- 
tilizer? I want something like 15-6-3 for my clay land 
and around 15-5-5 for sandy land. If the manufactur- 
ers don’t know what we farmers want, they may not be 
able to fill orders. The fertilizer committee of our 
community club has commissioned me to get prices. 
We will want about fifteen cars and I want the ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of fertilizers that have fac- 
tories near enough not to make the freight too heavy.” 

We gave Sam the addresses of several manufacturers 
of fertilizers and he copied them in his notebook say- 
ing, as he put it back in his pocket, “Why don’t you 
have more to say about putting fertilizer in 100-pound 
bags? Many a farmer has got hurt trying to show 
how strong he was and lifting a 200-pound sack that 
weighed more than he did. I am for buying a 100- 
pound bag of 16-4-4 instead of a 200-pound bag. of 
8-2-2—and so on all the way through.” 


eee 


T IS highly advisable to practice rotation. with most 
Some This is especially true of watermelons and 

sweet potatoes. To avoid disease, try as far as pos- 
sible not to plant on the same piece of ground more 
than once in five to six-6r seven years. Handling this 
way will go a long ways toward holding in check the 
diseases that attack these two crops. ‘ 


COUTING seeks to help boys to help thethselves to 
gain good health, a strong physique, and mental 
and moral training. One of the most recent devel- 

opments of the Boy Scouts of America has been the 
working out of a definite program for the farm boy 
through the Lone Scout Division. A boy now does not 
have to belong to a troop or a patrol to get the benelits 
of scouting. Thousands’ of farm boys all! over the 
country are “carrying on” by themselves as full-fledged 
scouts. If your boy wants to get into this great organi- 
zation, there’s a place for him. ; 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ITH the formal entry of Herbert Hoover into 

the Presidential race last month, the campaign 

assumed new definiteness and heat. Mr. Hoover 
announced his purpose to remain in Mr. Coolidge’s 
Cabinet while soliciting votes as a candidate to succeed 
Mr. Coolidge; and he did not, of 
course, make this statement with- 
out the approval of his chief. It 
is difficult therefore to escape the 
conclusion that Mr. Hoover is the 
Coolidge favorite and is counted 
on to defeat Lowden and others 
who have not supported the Cool- 
idge agricultural policies. Mr. Mel- 
lon may throw his influence to Mr. 
Hoover at the psychological mo- 
ment or may support Dawes as a 
compromise. 





CLARENCE POB 


Congress and the Power Companies 


NE of the greatest issues Congress has had before 

it in a dozen years was debated with great vigor 

and earnestness last month. We refer to the pro- 
posed inquiry into the power companies of America. 

It is an age of electricity. And electricity is largely 
a powér product. Our coal supply it limited and in a 
few centuries will almost disappear. But our rivers 
run on forever. They are our inexhaustible source of 
power. And our rivers—a great national resource— 
have been largely gobbled up by gigantic power and 
light companies. For a mere song, in most cases, 
farmers and landowners living by the riversides signed 
away their rights. 

Meanwhile the capitalization of many of these com- 
panies has been heavily “watered.” Senator Walsh 
of Montana says that for every $1 of new capital put 
into the power industry, $3 of securities has been issued. 
And the public is expected to pay dividends on the $3 
rather than the $1. 

To make a bad situation worse, some of the power 
companies have been as shamefully active in politics as 
were the railroad companies in the old days before the 
battle for public regulation of railways was finally won 
by the people. As Mark Sullivan says in discussing 
the power inquiry :— 

“At hardly any place was there mention of Sen- 
ator Smith of Illinois—if he is a Senator—or Sam- 
uel Insull, the Chicago public utility leader. It is 
the clearest of facts, however, that the incident 
which has had most effect in bringing about the 
inquiry was the discovery that Insull had made 
large campaign contributions for Senator Smith at 
a time the latter was an Illinois public utility com- 
missioner with the official duty of regulating Mr. 
Insull’s companies.” 


The Line-up For and Against Senator Walsh 


HE old battle against “predatory wealth,” as 

President Roosevelt used to call it, clearly entered 

a new phase in this discussion. One of the 
wealthiest and most powerful lobbies Washington has 
ever known descended on the capitol and used its influ- 
ence in divers and devious ways. No one can doubt 
that Roosevelt would have favored the inquiry pro- 
posed by Senator Walsh; yet 31 of 46 Republicans 
voted against it. No one can doubt that Woodrow 
Wilson would haye favored the inquiry; yet 22 of 45 
Democrats voted against it—a large number of those 
voting “no” being from the South. In fact, we regret 
to say that it was a Southern Senator who offered the 
milk-and-water substitute which defeated Senator 
Walsh’s plan. Senator George proposed that instead 
of an investigation by aroused, determined Senators of 
the Walsh type that an investigation be made by the 
Federal Trade Commission, whose standpat, ineffectual 
membership is manifestly not in sympathy with such an 
investigation. It is well, therefore, to give here the 
names of the Senators who voted to have this investi- 
gation virtually sidetracked by reference to the Federal 
Trade Commission. Here is the list :— 

Republicans: Bingham, Curtis, Deneen, du Pont, Edge, 
Fess, Gillett, Goff, Gooding, Gould, Greene, Hale, Jones 
Keyes, McLean, Metcalf, oses, Oddie, Phipps, Pine, Reed 
of Pennsylvania, Robinson of Indiana, Sackett, Schall, Short- 
ridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Warren, Waterman, Watson, and 
Willis—31. ° 

Democrats: Blease, Bayard, Bratton, Broussard, Bruce, 
Copeland, Edwards, Ferris, George, Heflin, Kendrick, May- 


field, Overman, Pittman, Ransdell, Robinson of Arkansas, 
Simmons, Smith, Steck, Stephens, Thomas, and Tydings—22. 


And here is the “Roll of Honor”—the names of those 
Senators who favored having a thoroughgoing inquiry 
such as Senator Walsh favored :— 


Republicans: Blaine, Brookhart, Capper, Couzens, Cutting, 
Frazier, Howell, johtese, La Follette, McMaster, McNary, 
Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Shipstead—15. 

Democrats: Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Dill, Fletcher, Gerry, 
Glass, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, King, McKellar, 
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Neely, Reed of Missouri, Sheppard, Swanson, Trammell, 


yson, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, Walsh of Mon- 
tana, Wheeler—23. 


“Nothing Is So Conservative as Progress” 


HE big power companies and all other: represen- 
tatives of great wealth in America need to learn 
the wise words of a great English statesman :— 


“There is nothing so conservative as progress.” 


Standpatism nearly always defeats itself. The public 
service corporations that fight publicity and govern- 
ment regulation are only arousing suspicion and distrust 
on the part of the masses of people. The enormous 
sums spent in the Smith and Vare Senatorial cam- 
paigns; the shocking corruption in high places exhib- 
ited in the Fall-Sinclair Teapot Dome incident; the 
efforts of some branches of big business to extort 
highly profitable “concessions” from feeble foreign 
governments and then use our armed forces to safe- 
guard their exploitations; the new effort of power inter- 
ests to grab the power sites on Indian reservations; the 
sinister fight against Federal inheritance taxes—all these 
things are disturbing the public mind. “Big business” 
needs more representatives of the type of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who made a favorable impression on 
the people by his evident willingness to cbéperate with 
the Walsh Commission in getting all needed informa- 
tion. Wealth has increased in this country until the 
statement is made that “our 11,000 millionaires form an 
army larger than Washington had at Monmouth”; but 
if wealth is to be respected, it must show itself amen- 
able to law and the courts. 


An Era of Consolidation 


ORE than ever does “big business” need to act in 
the open because of the rapid change in the in- 
dustrial situation which is even now taking 

place. Small businesses are everywhere being crowded 
out by consolidations, mergers, chain enterprises, etc. ; 
and no one can say what the end will be. As Time and 
Tide said recently in discussing “The New Industrial 
Revolution” :— 


“When the history of the third decade of the 
twentieth century comes to be written, in the clear 
perspective bestowed by time, it will be seen that it 
was a period of a new industrial revolution. Prob- 
ably 1927 will be the most significant year of this 
period. One sees it on all sides—the grasping of 
this‘ new idea of mergers, amalgamations, codper- 
ation instead of competition, the subordination of 
the individual to the corporation.” 


Will there be a revival of the old “anti-trust” feeling 
and agitation of a generation ago? Here is an argu- 
ment that there will not be :— 


“The new trust is a different proposition, and the 
industrial leaders are of a different type. The old 
trusts were secretive and arrogant and oppressive; 
the new ones seek to enlist the support of public 
opinion by publicity as to their aims and methods, 
and by pursuing a liberal policy and recognizing 
the rights of the men who work for, them.” 
Certainly unless this spirit is practiced, the country 

will soon cry aloud for reforms as it did in the early 
days of Bryan, La Follette, and Roosevelt. 


Oo SO 9 DODO 


) POEMS OF NATURE: “THE MESSAGE 
OF THE MARCH WIND” 


HE beautiful picture, “The Windy Hill,” 

on page 14 naturally calls for the republica- 

tion of these extracts from William Mor- 

ris’s poem, “The Message of the March Wind”: 

YT ir now is the springtide, now earth lies beholding 
ith the eyes of a lover, the face of the sun; 


Long lasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
The green-growing acres with increase begun. 











AA OF POO | 


Now sweet, sweet it is through the land to be straying 
*Mid the birds and the blossoms and the beasts of the 


e 
Love mingles with love, and no evil is weighing 
On thy heart or mine, where all sorrow is healed. 


From township to township, o’er down and by tillage 
Fair, far have we wandered and long was the day; 
But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 
Where over the grey wall the church riseth grey. 


sy is wind in the twilight; in the white road be- 

ore us 

The straw from the ox-yard is blowing about; 

The moon’s rim is rising, a star glitters o’er us, 

And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 
—William Morris. 
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Fairer Primary and Election Laws 


ARTICULARLY will the people resent three 
things :— 5 
1. A disposition on the part of wealth to buy 
office for its henchmen; 
2. A refusal on the part of the wealthy to bear their 
fair share of the tax burden; 
3. A refusal to respect the courts. 


Concerning the first matter, the people need to do 
more to safeguard primaries and elections against the. 
corrupt use of money. The failure to adopt the secret 
Australian ballot in many Southern primaries and elec- 
tions.is a disgrace to our section. That “men will not 
buy votes if they cannot see them delivered” is almost 
a self-evident truth. 


Furthermore, our primaries need to be supplemented 
by public mass meetings in which the people of a county 
or community come together, discuss needed reforms, 
and draft candidates for the primaries. We must find 
some way of bringing pressure on good men to make 
them enter primary contests if we are to get good 
government. 


Labor or Wealth to Bear the Tax Burden? 


XT as to the matter of taxation. The justest and 

least burdensome tax on earth is the inheritance 

tax. In every case, an inheritance tax levies little 
or no tax on the part needed to insure a comfortable 
living for the family and needed schooling for the 
children. The part that is taxed heavily is always only 
that surplus portion which often does more harm than 
good to sons, daughters, nieces, nephews, and cousins 
who mherit it without learning how to work or make 
themselves useful and are therefore lured into lives of 
idleness, dissipation, or extravagance. 

There is a certain amount of money which states, 
counties, and localities must raise in order to provide 
schools, roads, hospitals, police protection, and all the 
other agencies of modern civilization. Now if a state 
says it will not tax inheritances, if it says it will not 
tax those “who toil not neither do they spin” but who 
have large wealth unearned, manifestly more of the 
tax burden must be shifted to the earners, the workers, 
the toilers, 

We do not wish to see in America any form of so- 
cialism which will discourage honest and honorable 
thrift, initiative, enterprise. But if the country is to 
be saved from such reaction, then “big business” must 
itself see to it that reasonable regulation of public ser- 
vice corporations is welcomed; that the corrupt use of 
money in primaries and elections is checked; that rich 
men respect the courts; and that the effort of society 
to put tax burdens on those able to bear them is not 
thwarted or nullified, 


MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
What a Little Whitewashing Did 


“"F WANT to express to you my appreciation of your 
articles in The Progressive Farmer in regard to 
painting farm buildings and cleaning up weeds and 

bushes on farms and fence rows,” writes one of our 

subscribers. And he adds :— 

“In this connection, I was particularly struck 
with something I saw this past month. On the 
state highway leading from my place to town is an 
old weatherboarded Negro church which for many 
years has not been whitewashed. Last month it 
was nicely whitewashed and a few repairs made on 
it, and I could scarcely believe it was the same 
place, the appearance of the road for a half mile 
each way was so improved. It made me look over 
my own buildings more critically and I saw where 
I could use some whitewash myself.” 


| SOMETHING TO READ 


HE recent death of Vincente Blasco Ibanez, the 

famous Spanish author, reminds us to make this 

suggestion: If you have not yet read his Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, you will wish to take the 
first opportunity of doing so. Probably no finer story 
of the World War has yet been written. 


| ____A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK _| 


HEN I bought my farm, I did not know what 
W a bargain I had in the bluebirds, bobolinks, and 
thrushes; as little did I know what sublime 
mornings and sunsets I was buying—Ralph Waldo — 
Emerson. 
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mules and there is less need for regulating the 

kind and quantity of feed and for attention to 
grooming and other details in caring for mules than in 
the management of horses. The mule will “get by” 
without grooming or any special 
care, and since we have more 
mules than horses we naturally 
give little attention to those de- 
tails of care which the horsemen 
of the world have long thought 
necessary for keeping horses in 
good condition. 

When the horse or mule is work- 
ing hard there is a large quantity 
of heat produced in his body. 
This excess of heat is lost 

through the cooling of the skin. When the weather is 
cool, enough heat may be lost by the radiation from the 

dry skin, but when the weather is hot it is necessary 
that the skin sweat freely in order that the heat of the 
{body may be cooled by the evaporation of the sweat on 
the surface of the body. The skin, then, is a very im- 
‘portant part of the hard working horse 

in hot weather and having such an im- 
portant work to do, as cooling the body 
and preventing exhaustion, heat-stroke, 
or overheating, it is important that the 
‘skin be kept in fit condition to do its 
work. This may be done by proper 

feeding and grooming. But the average 

Southern farmer is not going to give 
‘much attention to the condition of the 
skin and coats of his mules. Theoreti- 
cally, they should be rubbed dry when 
brought in from a hard day’s work and 
all mud, dirt, and excess of moisture re- 
moved from their legs or other parts 
of the body, but this is not and will not 
be done in the South. 

In the early spring when the mules are 
put to hard work their winter coats are 
long and thick. This with the increasing 
heat of the sun causes the mules to 
sweat excessively, which may lessen the 
powers of the animal to do hard work. 
‘Also because we do not groom—curry, 
brush and rub—our work stock as much 
‘as is needed to keep their skins in best 
‘condition, the long coat of hair is likely 
‘to be full of dust and scurf. When this 
mass gets wet with the sweat it dries out 
slowly and the mules often remain wet 
and consequently cold and uncomfortable for hours 
after the day’s work is finished. 


The Mules Should Be Clipped.—There is just one 
leffective remedy for these undesirable conditions. The 
\coats should be clipped at the beginning of spring work. 
The advantages of this are many. The mules sweat 
‘less, are less likely to become exhausted or overheated 
,and will do more work. Also, they may be easily 
,cleaned when the day’s work is over, for there is no 
‘long hair on the legs to hold the mud and “scald” the 
‘hair off, as often happens. The animal, even though 
given no attention when brought in at night, soon dries 
off and becomes more comfortable. Some people think 
clipping the long coats off the mules early in the spring 
makes them more likely to suffer from colds, pneu- 
monia, etc., but the opposite is actually the case. They 
will do more work and keep in better condition on 
less feed. 

Care of the Shoulders.— There are few things 
which seem more cruel, to the writer, than the working 
of a horse or mule with sore shoulders. But apart 
from its .cruelty to a valuable beast, sore shoulders 
greatly lessen the efficiency of a horse or mule. If the 
prevention of sore shoulders does not appeal to the 
sense of justice of the farm manager, it certainly ought 
jto appeal to the pocketbook of the owner or operator 
of the farm. 

Sometimes a horse or mule may have such a tender 
or irritable skin that it is difficult to prevent his shoul- 
\ders “scalding” and becoming sore. Also, an unbroken 
icolt when first put to work, or a “bad actor,” may pull 
sideways or unevenly in the collar and cause the bruis- 
ing of his shoulders, but in 90 cases out of 100, sore 
shoulders are due to bad collars, or improper fitting of 
the collars, or lack of proper adjustment of the harness 
or gear. 

A good collar, and this is especially important, should 
have a broad, firm, smooth and even’ shoulder surface. 
Narrow, uneven, badly stuffed collars, or collars al- 

owed to become dirty and uneven and that are im- 
onset fitted cause nearly all cases of sore shoulders. 


‘Ts farm work stock of the South are largely 
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Lack of Attention to Collars, Harness, Etc., of Both Horses 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Fat mules are often bought, have new collars fitted 
to their large necks and when they become poor, as 
they are likely to do when put to hard work without 
proper preparation (training), the collar becoming too 
large, does not fit properly and the shoulders some- 
times become sore. 


A sweat pad may help a bad collar, in fact it may 
prevent a bad collar making the shoulders sore in some 
cases, but a sweat pad never improves a good collar. A 
sweat pad added to a good collar properly fitted is a 
positive nuisance and is likely to do injury to the 
animal, because it stays moist, collects filth and adds to 
the heat which may cause “scalding” of the shoulders. 

The adjustment of the hames to the collar and the 
length of the traces determine the part of the shoulder 
on which the draft will fall and the pressure on the 
backband, therefore these are important matters in pre- 
venting sore shoulders and sore backs. 





WE DON’T BELIEVE YOU’LL FIND ANY OPEN SORES ON THESE FINE ANIMALS 


If the collars and shoulders are kept clean the shoul- 
ders are less likely to become sore. After the collars 
are removed at the end of the day’s work the shoulder 
surface of the collar should be wiped and rubbed clean 
and smooth and the shoulders should also be washed 
with cold water and rubbed dry, or at least the excess 
moisture wiped off. 

If the shoulders are once allowed to get sore and 
scars or callouses remain they are much more likely to 
get sore again, thus emphasizing the necessity for pre- 
venting the shoulders getting sore in the first place. 
This is one place where truly, an ounce of prevention 
is worth a ton of cure. 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Dr. Butler will discuss as our 


feature livestock article, “The Care of the Brood Mare 
and Her Foal.” 


MOLASSES PAID AS STEER FEED 


N STEER feeding tests at the Mississippi Experi- 

ment Station, a small quantity of molasses used 

along with cottonseed meal, silage and Johnson 
grass hay, proved profitable. Ima recent bulletin giving 
the details of the test, the authors, George S. Temple- 
ton and C. J. Goodell, drew the following conclusions 
concerning the use of molasses along with the cotton- 
seed meal, silage, and Johnson grass hay :— 

1, The steers which were fed blackstrap molasses in addi- 
tion to cottonseed meal, silage, and hay made somewhat 
larger gains, showed a little more finish, and sold slightly 
higher per hundredweight than those receiving cottonseed 
meal as the sole concentrate. While the molasses increased 
the cost of the gains, the higher selling price secured for the 
molasses-fed cattle, when compared with those not receiving 
it, resulted for lot 2 in an increased return per steer of 
cents above the initial valuation and feed cost. 

2. The differences in rate of gain, finish, and selling price 
of lot 2, receiving a small amount of molasses, and lot 3, 
receiving a medium amount of molasses, appear to be in- 
significant, while the economy of gain and financial showing 
clearly favor the lighter molasses ration. 

3. Study of these data indicates that while about 3 pounds 
of molasses may be added profitably to a steer ration of 
cottonseed meal, silage, and’ hay, the use of double this 
amount is likely to be unprofitable. 


These results were obtained with corn at 80 cents per 
bushel, cottonseed meal $35 per ton, silage at $4 per 
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Perhaps the “Critter” May Have a Right to Kick 


and Mules Means Trouble 


ton, cottonseed hulls $6 per ton, and molasses at 12 
cents per gallon or about 1 cent per pound. 

For more detailed information about these feeding 
experiments, write George S. Templeton, A. and M. 
College, Mississippi, for copy of Bulletin 242 on steer 
feeding experiments. 


—o——" 
Push Lambs From Date of Birth 


HE lamb should be pushed from the day of its 

birth until ready for market. If once it becomes 

stunted it will be hard to grow it into a profitable 
market lamb. For the most rapid growth, the lamb 
must be fed in two ways: first, indirectly through feed 
given to its mother, which will cause her to give plenty 
of milk for her offspring; and second, by feed given 
the lamb directly. 

A week or 10 days after the birth of the lamb, its 
mother’s allowance of grain should be increased grad- 
ually until she is getting close to a pound a day. Th, 
exact amount of the grain ration as well as the propor- 
tion of grains in the ration will depend, of course, on 
the roughage ration, the mother’s condition and whether 

she is nursing single or twin lambs. If 

possible, the major part of her roughage 
ration should consist of some legume 
hay. This, if possible, should be sup- 
plemented with silage. Where silage is 
not available it will be necessary to feed 

a larger amount of grain in order to 

make a satisfactory maintenance ration. 

Where the ewes have been properly fed 

during the pre-nursing period, the only 

needed change in the ration would be an 
increase in the grain and silage if silage 
is being fed. In no case should corn 
comprise more than half the grain ra- 
tion of ewes nourishing lambs. The bulk 
of the grain ration should be composed 
of oats and bran with a little old process 
linseed oil meal. The feeding of grain 
and roughage to the ewe should be con- 
tinued until grass is plentiful in the 
_ spring. 

The lamb’s growth could be hastened 
by feeding grain directly. This can best 
be done by means of a creep where the 
lambs can be fed separately from the 
ewes. The lambs will begin to eat grain 
when 10 days or two weeks old. They 
should be started on a little bran in a 
clean trough. After they learn to eat 

- readily, a ration composed of equal parts 
of ground corn, crushed oats, wheat bran, old process 
linseed oil meal would be ideal. After the lambs are six 
weeks old, corn and oats should compose the largest 
portion of the ration. It will not pay to have the grain 
crushed for lambs of this age. 

It is important that the lambs should be castrated and 
docked. A week or 10 days of age is a good time to 
perform these operations. RICHARD C. MILLER, 

Kentucky College of Agriculture. 


— 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_ | 
“Boy Lost!” 
* OY Lost!” 


That call strikes a responsive chord in all our 
hearts. Work is forgotten, searching parties are 
organized, and no time or expense is spared to find the 
lost boy. Not all boys are lost in so spectacular a 
fashion, however. In some cases the pro- 
cess of losing them is so gradual that no 
one pays any attention, if, in fact, they 
realize what is happening. 
The Pottawattamie, Iowa, Farm Bureau 
tells how a 4-H club boy was lost :— 

“The facts are, his father lost him. Being too 
busy with his pigs and cattle, he had no time to 
answer the boy’s questions and talk to him about 
life’s problems. Feed was high priced, and so the 
boy could not own his own pig and calf. There 
was too much farm work for the boy to. take off 
a half day each month to attend a club meeting; 
the time could not be spared and so the boy’s ‘tal- 
ents and personality were lost. 

“His father had no patience with new-fangled 
notions, so the boy’s ideas could not be tried out. 
The boy’s interest died. His father believed that 
all work and no play was all right. He was too 
busy with farm work to express appreciation of 
the boy’s efforts.” 

There are lost boys like that in our neighborhood 
Let us hope that there are none in our own family.— 
The Prairie Farmer. | 
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Special Six Sedan for Five 


$1215 f. o. b. factory>= 
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It will pay you to call on your 


N FEBRUARY 1, Nash announced 
reduced prices. 
Now, you can buy a full 5-passenger Nash Six 
Sedan, with 7-bearing performance, and style 
which stamps it as a finer mode of motoring, 
for only $845 f. o. b. the factory—an amaz- 
ing reduction! 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
motor car industry, today, you'll find no value 
to compare with Nash! 
For Nash is the car with style and beauty 
which made it the center of interest at every 
Motor Show of the year. 


Nash is the car with the famous Nash type, 
7-bearing motor— built for smoothness, and 
greater power. 


And furthermore, Nash is the car with the 
tubular trussed frame, for extra strength—2-way 
4-wheel brakes, for extra safety— alloy steel 
springs plus shock absorbers, front and rear, 
for greater comfort—heavy duty transmission, 
for durability—and easier steering, for driving 
or parking. 

Before you buy your new car, go see your 
Nash dealér and look over the Nash models 
on display. You can save yourself some real 





money, and enjoy 4 finer mode of motoring! 





Reduced Prices Effective February Ist 


STANDARD SIX $845 TO $995 SPECIAL SIX $1135 TO $1445 ADVANCED SIX $1340 TO $1990 


F.O0.B. THE FACTORIES (7480) 
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Better Corn Crops for the South 


III. Selecting Corn Land and Getting It Ready for High Yields 
By PAUL TABOR 


Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


O, SECURE the full benefit of the 

© eng Southern climate in corn 
produttion it is necessary to get the right 
' kinds of soils and 
put them in the best 
of condition for 
growing corn. The 
climate and soil work 
together like a team; 
when both are ideal 
wonderful yields are 
made; when either is 
badly off the results 
are discouraging. 
Our climate is good 
enough for 40 bushels of corn per acre 
if we codperate with it intelligently, but 
our average yields in the South are be- 
tween 15 and 20 bushels per acre. 

There is a possibility of increasing the 
productivity of our lands more than 100 
per cent before we begin to reach the 
possibilities of climatic limitation. 


Corn a Rich Land Crop 


a soil problem is one of the greatest 
if not the greatest problem in crop 
production in the South, especially for 
those crops that demand soil above the 
average in richness to return good yields. 
Corn is essentially a rich land crop. It 
has been used and is still being used as a 
poor land crop over much of the Cotton 
Belt, as land too poor to grow cotton is 
put in corn and peas. This is one reason 
why the yield is so low. 

Corn is also a moisture loving crop, 
therefore is poorly adapted to drouthy 
soils on all except the very wettest years. 
The possibilities of different types of soil 
a$ moisture suppliers has not been studied 
sufficiently. The more recent studies of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture along this line will no doubt be 
very helpful as soon as they can be ap- 
plied to practical farm problems. At 
present we have only a hazy idea of mois- 
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ture supplying ability through seeing 
drouthy and moist soils. We know as a 
rule that heavy hill soils are more 


drouthy than the more open and loose 
sandier soils, that shallow soils are more 
dry than deep soils, that bottom soils be- 
cause of their location are better than hill 
soils for supplying water, that rich soils 
will carry the crop longer without dam- 
age from drouth than will poor soils, and 
that soils plowed in the fall and winter 
are less subject to drouth in the spring 
than recently plowed lands. 


What Shall We Do? 


HE worst soil that could be selected 

for corn would be a shallow, heavy, 
hillside, low in fertility and extremely 
drouthy. There are lots of acres of this 
type in the South not capable of produc- 
ing more than 20 bushels of corn even 
when fertilized and* manured heavily. 
Putting such land in corn is a question- 
able thing to do. It is believed there are 
other crops better suited to such lands. 
One of the most common suggestions for 
such areas is turning them back to pine 
trees. 

When the land throughout the South 
poorly adapted to corn raising is elimi- 
nated, the remaining land is not now. in 
condition to make the 40 bushels per 
acre possible with the Southern climate. 

What can be done about it? 

One group of agricultural workers 
found mainly in the Middle West be- 
lieves land cannot be improved on a large 
scale in this country because of economic 
conditions, and in support of their theory 
they point out that no large section of 
this country has made a decided increase 
in the average yield of corn. 

Another group active throughout the 


country at the present time, believes 
firmly that economic soil building is pos- 
sible and highly desirable. This group for 
a long time has been represented by pro- 
fessors of agricultural colleges. Their 
hobby of building up the land is begin- 
ning, to be realized more and more. The 
main hope of a more prosperous farming 
country in the Cotton Belt is in more 
intensive improvement of our soils. North 
Carolina has made splendid progress in 
the last 37 years in bringing up the aver- 
age yields of corn and other crops. Ap- 
parently most of the increase is due to 
commercial fertilizers. This plan of 
boosting corn yields will be discussed 
fully in a later article. 


Increase Corn Yields With 
Legumes 

HE principal possibility of building 

up the lands for improved corn yields, 
besides the use of commercial fertilizer, 
is the growing of more legumes and ni- 
trogen fixing bacteria. There seems lit- 
tle probability of importing large num- 
bers of livestock and feed in the South 
to add to the richness of our soils from 
the manure produced on _ imported 
feeds. A small per cent of farmers 
will be able to buy feeds and en- 
hance the productivity of their farms 


by feeding. By far the largest part 
of any soil improvement must be grown 
on the place being improved. Leg- 


umes are the crops that will give back 
more than they take from the soil, and 
they owe this property to the small bac- 
teria found in countless numbers in the 
nodules on the roots. The legumes may 
be turned under whole or they may be 
cut and fed and the manure scattered 
back on the land, or they may be partly 
grazed, but in each case the principal im- 
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THE NODULES OF THESE SOYBEAN PLANTS ARE SQUIRMING WITH 









NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA 





provement is coming from the nitrogen 
gathered by the bacteria. It would not 
be overstating the case to say our future 
in corn and other crop production depends 
largely on the activity of these beneficial 
bacteria. 

It becomes more and more evident that 
any successful plan of building up the 
soil to increase crop yields must pay its 
way, if it is to be widely adopted. Per- 
haps this has not been stressed enough 
in the past. Lots of practical farmers 
have discovered it, however, and have 
worked out a plan that is successful un- 
der their conditions. 

Some are making crimson clover pay 
its way by gathering the seed and turning 
under the remaining vines. Others are us- 
ing the clover on the richest places for hay 
and are paying expenses with this hay 
while others are using it for grazing. 
Austrian peas throughout South Georgia 
are being grazed enough to pay all ex- 
penses of putting the crop in, and the 
remaining growth is turned. under to im- 
prove the soil. Velvet beans and peanuts 
in corn fields are widely used in the sandy 
Coastal Plain Region to furnish feed and 
at the same time improve the soil. Cow- 
peas in corn are used for the same pur- 
pose farther north and soybeans are 
favorites above the cowpea belt. Oats 
and wheat to be grazed by hogs when 
mature and hairy vetch mixed in for soil 
building and some grazing has done 
splendidly just north of the Cotton Belt. 
Sweet clover is being used for the same 
purpose in the Corn Belt and can be util- 
ized in the Black Belt of Alabama and 
Mississippi, and on other limestone soils 
of the South where the reaction in neu- 
tral or alkaline. 


Specialized Soil Improvement 


HE pay as you go plan of building up 
soils is rather slow and many farm- 
ers able to finance a quicker method are 
willing to specialize in building up land 
very rapidly. The use of vetch for turn- 
ing under has given some phenomenal 
increases in yields of corn in one to 
three years. Where such a plan can 
be worked, it has been profitable, particu- 
larly on the poor sandy lands that need 
heavy fertilization each year to produce 
large yields. There is a need for a lot 
of specialized soil improvement and un- 
doubtedly it will be adopted to a larger 
extent in the future. There are some 
rather difficult problems of seed supply, 
fertilization, inoculation, seeding large 
areas at the proper time during the fall, 
and the time of turning under during the 
spring to get the greatest benefit from 
the crop, but these are being solved by 
the experiment station workers. : 
Another specialized plan being used in 
Georgia to a considerable extent is feed- 
ing on a field during the winter so that a 
large amount of manure is distributed 
over it and planting this field to corn the 
following spring. Some of the highest 
yields made in the recent contests of 
corn growing have been produced by this 
plan. There is doubtless a larger place 
for this method. 


Weather Influences 


HE practice of building up land for 

corn will no doubt be influenced to 
quite an extent by the weather. It; is 
doubtful if in the eastern part of the 
South any single plan can be followed 
most advantageously over a period of 
years. There are years when the growth 
of summer legumes is exceptionally large 
and other years when the winter legumes 
are favored by the weather. Some years 
the summer rainfall may be so short that 
a crop plowed under during the spring 
will reduce instead of increase the yield 
of corn. This has happened three years 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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| TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


As followed by Walter L. Randolph 











OLITICS and spring, at this season 

when the boll weevil tribe is busily 
engaged sharpening its snouts, are the 
things about which editors are slinging 
the most ink. “Politics already here and 
the boll weevil coming,” remarks The 
Walton Tribune (Monroe, Ga.) 


Then The Tifton (Ga.) Gazette steps 
forward with the timely comment that 
there are at least two ways of raising cot- 
ton :— 

“One is to plant a large acreage and let the 
boll weevil do his stuff because you can’t 
stop him; another is to plant a limited acre- 
age and watch it as carefully as you do your 
tobacco.” 

When lines like the following appear 
in the public print you can look for that 
change of season which has the reputa- 
tion of bringing with it changes in family 
names :— 

“The dove is cooing, the redbird and the 
jay have come back to Georgia and are shak- 
ing hands with the yellow breasted robin, 
who came a little earlier, and the busy little 
sparrow is building her little nest, and tur- 
nip sallet is getting green, and the days are 
getting longer and the nights shorter, and 
while the men are getting uglier, the women 
are getting prettier, and life is getting sweet- 
er and more desirable, so what’s to keep us 
from having a little heaven down here all 
our own?” 

The Commerce (Ga.) News was speak- 
ing. e 

The Roanoke (Ala.) Leader calls our 
attention back to the all-important fleecy 
staple and drops this wise observation :— 

“We don’t need a big cotton crop, but we 
do need a big price.” 

“Marietta and Cobb County are proud 
of Mr. Allgood being designated one of 
the 12 Master Farmers of Georgia,” says 
The Marietta Journal. The Progressive 
Farmer is proud of him, too. 


Evidently editors like Master Farmers. 
Lee Herrin of The Waycross Georgian 
penned this wish :— 

“The Master Farmer degree is something 
that we would like to see every farmer get.” 

Marcy B. Darnall edits and publishes 
The Florence (Ala.) Herald up near Mus- 
cle Shoals where the government or some- 
one else is going to make all that fertili- 
zer. He used his ink this way :— 


“By all means let us have more Master 
Farmers.” 


We thank you, gentlemen. 


“All honor to the Master Farmers,” 
chimes in the agricultural voice of The 
Wiregrass Farmer. “They have kept close 
to mother earth. They have trusted her 
and she has not failed them.” 


Friends of The Jackson (Ga.) Pro- 
gress-Argus recently celebrated its 55th 
birthday.. It is ever old, ever young, ever 
wise, ever enthusiastic. Consider this 
from its editorial pen :— 

“Club work has been worth a great deal to 
the state. Butts County has always taken a 
leading part in club work and this year will 
be no exception.” 

“Home without flowers, shrubbery, or 
trees isn’t what it should be,” is the salty 
comment of The Baldwin Times, pub- 
lished at Bay Minette, Ala., where the 
gulf breezes blow. 


We have heard no wiser or more seri- 
ous statement than this bit of foolishness 
from The Jackson (Ga.) Progress-Ar- 
gus :— 

“Every man, woman and child in Georgia 
ought to play that they are running for an 
office. They ought to catch the spirit of 
good will, friendliness, and optimism that 
the candidates are so abundantly blessed with. 
With such a display of energy, courtesy, and 
friendliness we could push the old state for- 
ward at a rapid rate.” 


Cordele, Ga., banks are lending pigs and 
The Savannah Morning News likes it. 
Farm 4-H club boys like it too. They get 
a chance to show that they are good hog 
feeders. The News adds this :— 


“Experts say that now while hogs are 
cheap and likely to be cheap all year, is a 
fine time to go into the business and have 
young pig crops coming on in 1929 when, ev- 
ery indication points, the prices may be con- 
siderably higher.” 









































All the scientific skill and creative ability of the world’s larg- 
est organization devoted exclusively to tire building enter 
into the manufacture of Firestone Tires. Engineers, chem- 
ists, designers, and the thousands of stockholder-employees 
are pledged to maintain the Firestone ideal of “Most Miles 


per Dollar.” 


The Firestone Gum-Dipped Balloon is their supreme achieve- 
ment—recognized as the quality standard of the industry. 
Firestone advanced the science of tire building many years 
by developing the special Gum-Dipping process by which 
every fiber of every cord in Firestone tires is saturated and 


FIRESTONE 


—the tire de luxe; Gum-Dipped for 
extra strength, stamina and mileage. 


AMERICANS SHOULD 


OLDFIELD COURIER AIRWAY 
—built according to Firestone —low price; carries Standard —a tire at a very low price; 


long mileage principles. 


“4 , 
PRODUCE.THEIR OWN RUBBER UG@mSinrnrd, 
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insulated with rubber, minimizing friction and heat and 
adding many extra thousands of miles. 

With world-wide facilities for controlling raw materials 
at the sources, and direct distribution only to regular tire 
dealers through 149 Factory Branches and Warehouses, 
Firestone eliminates middlemen’s profits and assures fresh, 
clean tires to motorists everywhere. Firestone Dealers— 
specially trained at Firestone Tire Repair Schools and Edu- 
cational Meetings and with better service facilities—give 
valuable assistance in securing longer tire mileage and 
lower car upkeep. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 








Manufacturers’ Warranty. designed for the light car. 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 
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HY do farmers always pick their 

poorest land for pastures? It is 
probably because they believe that culti- 
vated crops will give better returns than 
pastures on the 
richer, more fertile 
fields. However, W. 
E. Stokes, agrono- 
mist of the Florida 
Experiment Station, 
and J. M. Coleman, 
assistant chemist, 
have done some pre- 
liminary work which 
indicates that pas- 
tures are efficient 
producers of plant food, and might well 
be given a little better consideration in 
the farming scheme. 


Green Weight Per Acre 

OR three years Mr. Stokes took 

records of, certain grasses under lawn 
conditions. The grasses have been grown 
in lawn plots, and mowed about as often 
as lawns are generally mowed. The green 
grass removed at each mowing was sav- 
ed and weighed. Following are the total 
weights of grasses removed from the dif- 
ferent plots each year for three years :—- 





J. F. COOPER 





. Total green weight 

Grass (under lawn per acre 
conditions) 1924 1925 1926 

aa 17,598.24 20,734.56 17,127.7 
Broad leaf carpet... 5,575.68 9,618.04 8,346.0 
Centipede ...... ++ 14,705.86 20,002.75 9,356.7 
St. Augustine 13,712.68 18,364.89 19,114.1 
Bermuda ........... 13,050.57 15,455.08 11,987.7 
Giant Bermuda .... 14,862.67 19,183.82 14,688.4 
St. Lucie .......000- 13,364.20 17,319.45 12,249,0 
Blue Couch ........ 14,026.32 20,769.40 11,255.9 
SE 2 aba épssoaees 10,715.76 16,761.88 12,179.3 

RES 13,503.60 18,347.47 19,549.7 
Bermuda “clayed”. 14,165.71 17,702.78 15,820.9 
ST Akal vevcsteces 31,014.72 24,864.04 17,493.6 
Lovy-lovy .......... 21,466.36 18,713.37 14,096.0 
Osterdania japonica 6,324.91 10,628.64 9,949.1 


It is seen that the grasses yielded from 
3 to 10 tons of green material each year, 
the average yield being around seven or 
eight tons per acre. It is estimated that 
corn or sorghum for silage, under com- 
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By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


Editor, Florida Extension Service 


parable conditions, would have yielded 
from 10 to 15 tons to the acre. 


Grasses Are Good Feed 


NALYSIS of grasses by Mr. Cole- 

man show that the grasses compare 
favorably with silage in feed constituents 
contained. The following table gives the 
analyses of some of the grasses and corn 
and sorghum silage :— 
































g al. 
$ Sig8l ys 
Material ol/Sisi &1sEl 2 
= < & a | Osc! & 
Dallis grass ...|74.043/1.47 |.633|2.187|12.029| 9.632 
Carpet grass ...|67.633|2.436}.564/2.109/18.185|10.49 
Bahia grass .../68.454/2.062).602)|2.325)15.521/11.036 
Bermuda grass. |66.498|2.376|.702\4.727|16.661| 8.756 
Corn silage ....)/68.55 |1.91 |.787|3.83 |16.47 | 8.443 
Sorghum | silage|74.957|1.147].707|1,208|14.131| 7.849 








The fat, crude proteins and carbohy- 
drates are the materials of especial value 
as feed for animals. It will be seen that 
the amounts of these materials contained 
in grasses run as high as in the silages, 
indicating that a ton of green grass has 
about the same value as a ton of silage. 

Of course the yields obtained when the 
grass is kept under lawn conditions are 
likely to be higher than when the grass 
is in pasture. However, silage yields will 
be less on the average than the 12 to 15 
tons allowed in previous statements. 

Silage is necessary where a number of 
cows are being kept, and no farmer or 
dairyman should think of trying to make 
a pasture take the place of silage entirely. 
The silage supplements the pasture and 
can be used when the pasture is not fur- 








KEAD THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE AND THINK WHAT A TONNAGE OF GREEN 
FEED PLACES LIKE THIS CAN BE MADE TO PRODUCE 


A 


oo TES Progriatey Parvac? 


Tonnage from Little Grasses 


But It Takes a Cow to Harvest What Otherwise Would Be a Fine Yield for the Silo 


However 
the above comparisons show that a ton 
of pasture grass is about equal in feed 
value to a ton*of silage, and the yield of 
grass is possibly half as much as silage. 


nishing much green material, 


The per acre cost of grass, however, is 
not as much as for the silage, and ‘pas- 
ture grass is harvested directly by the 
cows. 


Pasture Mixture Recommended 


HE pasture grass mixture recom- 

mended by the Florida Experiment 
Station for almost all areas of Florida 
consists of 10 pounds of carpet grass 
seed, 8 pounds of Dallis grass seed, and 
6 pounds of lespedeza seed per acre. 
Other grasses can be used where seed 
are available. 


In Florida, it has been found that this 
mixture can be sowed almost any month 
of the year when there is sufficient mois- 
ture in the soil to cause the seed to sprout 
and grow. The lespedeza seed, however, 
are generally sowed in the spring months, 
from February to June. This is a: good 
time of year to sow pasture mixtures. 


Landeintended for pasture should be 
cleared of undergrowth and weeds, and 
should be plowed or harrowed well before 
the mixture is sowed. It should not be 
grazed too heavily to begin with, and 
weeds and bushes should be kept mowed. 
After the grass is well established, it 
should be grazed sufficiently to keep. it 
from going to seed. 


Recent preliminary work indicates that 
it will be profitable to fertilize permanent 
pastures. An application of 100 pounds 
superphosphate (acid phosphate), 50 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 25 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre’ has given 
marked increase in growth of certain pas- 
tures in Florida where tried. Whether 
this is the most profitable amount to ap- 
ply remains to be determined by later ex- 
periments. 


Belle Brown, the Confederate Smuggler 
Some Incidents Grave and Gay of War Days in Richmond 


By A DAUGHTER OF DIXIE 
Caldwell County. N. C. 


HEN the Confederates evacuated 
Norfolk in May, 1862, many of the 
people of that city and the vicinity fol- 
lowed the army and became refagees in 


- Richmond and in other parts of the 


South. Of course there were many good 
Confederates, non-combatants, who could 
not leave their ‘homes within the Federal 
lines. They all considered it a great mis+ 
fortune that they had to remain under 
the heel of the invader, and could not, en- 
joy their usual freedom and the company 
of their friends. 


I.—Meet Miss “Belle Brown” 


HROUGH the blockade _ runners, 

therefore, many of them opened com- 
munication with their soldier friends and 
with many of the refugees. The “assistant 
blockade runners” were generally young 
ladies living near Kempsville in Princess 
Anne: County, Va. They made perilous 
journeys to meet the regular blockade 
runners from the Confederacy at a North 
Carolina river landing about 20 miles 
from Kempsville. There they exchanged 
with the blockade runners packages, par- 
cels, and letters. But the exchange con- 


’ sisted often of packages containing cloth- 


ing of all sorts, various dainties (usually 
sent in Christmas boxes), quinine, and 
other medicines—in fact everything that 
was unobtainable in the Confederacy and 
could be carried, by a blockade runner. 
They hid their packages in every possible 
manner, in the body of their cart or bug- 
gy, frequently concealing purchases in the 


‘ 








N THIS “Old Times” story. are some letters written from the capital of 
the Confederacy in the closing years of the Civil War. The thoughts of the 
people of that beleaguered city and a variety of incidents in their daily lives 
are vividly portrayed. The story gives us also some hint of the courage and 
heroic daring of the young women of those troublous times. And that exquisite 
description by an eye-witness of the baptism of baby Winnie Davis—isn’t it 


just about perfect? 








abundant spaces afforded by ample crino- 
lines and hoopskirts, This in itself was 
blockading; for, being well known South- 
ern sympathizers, they were not allowed 
to go in and out of Norfolk unless they 
were provided with passes issued by the 
military commandant, or to take anything 
out of the city that was not to be used 
in their families. If they had been de- 
tected in their smuggling they would have 
forfeited their passes, and perhaps been 
imprisoned, a fate which actually befell 
one of their young lady accomplices. 
The good officers of the blockade run- 
ners were not confined to the Confederate 
soldiers. There were in Richmond a 
number of refugees from Princess Anne, 
some of them friends of the young ladies 
who were daringly smuggling and block? 
ading for the Confederate soldiers. Some 
of the refugees heard of the exploits of 
Belle Brown (the assumed name of one 
of the blockading girls) from one of their 


soldier friends, and opened communica- . 


tion with her. She thus became for them 
a medium of communication with their 
Princess Anne friends who had remained 
behind within the Federal lines. She was 
able frequently to furnish some of her 
friends with much needed necessities, and 
luxuries which it was then impossible to 
obtain in Richmond. “Belle Brown” pre- 
served many of the contraband letters 
she received, and had thought of giving 
a history of her experiences; but instead 
she gave to a nephew and niece the let- 
ters which contain the following interest- 
ing glimpses of wartime life in the 
capital of the Confederacy. 

IIl.—War Time Letters From the 
Confederacy’s Capital 
Eee calm confidence of the people of 

Richmond as late as the middle of 


the third year of the war is strikingly 
depicted in the following extract from 


one of the letters from that city to Belle 
Brown :— 


“Richmond, July 9, 1864. 


“Richmond is as usual. I suppose such 
surprise never was as would be experi- 
enced by the Yankees could they look in 
on the people here and see how perfectly 
calm they have been throughout this 
campaign. One would never suppose we 
were inhabitants of a ‘doomed city.’ All 
are confident of safety and have a firm 
reliance in the strength and determination 
of our army to conquer or die and never 
to allow the foe to have possession of 
our beautiful capital. 

“Unalterable faith in our magnificent 
leader and in those others of lesser mag- 
nitude causes all to have a feeling of 
security that even the near approach of 
Mr. Grant cannot conquer.” 


A Reprimand 


“Richmond, August 16, 1864. 

“We hear every weék from the boys. 
All were well a few days ago. Still in 
the valley. They were very eager to get 
farther on, but I shall be well contented 
if they remain where they are. Were 
Jack to see this remark he would give 
me another lecture. In his last letter he 
scored me severely for my lack of pa- 
triotism, and quoted a part of a letter he 
had just received from Mary to her 
brother and begged that I would emulate 
the example of so noble and true-hearted 
a girl! I confess her words were full 
of inspiration and calculated to incite the 
soldiers to heroic deeds; but if my patri- 
otism is measured by my desire for those 


(Concluded on page 30); 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 


Give and Take 
Y GRANDMOTHER used to say, 


“Life is a matter of give and take.” 
I sat by her and listened to her tales of 
romance of pioneer days. She said, “We 
could never have 
gotten through the 
hard places unless 
we had practiced 
give and take.” 

Some people never 
find out this truth. 
I doubt if any atti- 
tude of mind is so 
conducive to happi- 
ness as the broad 
principle of give and 
take with the people with whom we live. 

Is it in the home? Well, where on 
earth is this principle more needed than 
in the intimate relationships of home 
life? Do not try to get your own way 
all the time. Let others have a little of 
the buttered bread. A husband is no 
longer a lord in his home. He has to 
take orders from others, and yield to 
the wishes of others. Wives need to 
practice this same virtue. Some one has 
said that the strongest water power in 
the world is a woman’s tears.. People 
who cry, bluff, or sulk, simply to have 
their own way ought to be spanked. 

Children are not always wrong when 
they want things, or when they want to 
go out into company. Their rights do 
not always run riot. The rule of give 
and take is absolutely necessary in any 
home where children shall be able to go 
out into the world and take their proper 
places there. 

I wish that we could get this principle 
more generally accepted in the church. 
The worst pest in a community is the 
self-appointed brother who settles all the 
policies of a congregation, without re- 
gard to the rights of others. Where 
there is a divergence of opinion, the 
majority ought to rule. 

Jesus laid down the law of discipleship 
very clearly when He said: “Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.” 

What a delight church membership 
would be, if everyone tried his level best 
to please and prefer others. Most of the 
so-called denominations in the church 
have been caused by the failure of cer- 
tain men to give and take in matters of 
opinion and belief. 

There is a story of two men who were 
standing in a field at night. One said, 
“I wish I had a pasture as large as the 
heavens.” The other replied, “I wish I 
had as many cattle as there are stars.” 
“What would you do with so many cat- 
tle?” queried the first. “I would graze 
them in your pasture.” “Not without 
my consent,” said the first. The second 
man replied, “If I had that many cattle, 
I wouldn’t ask nuthin of nobody.” 

A quarrel followed, and one man killed 
the other. 

Of course, that is only a story, but 
how much wiser are we than those two 
foolish men? 

God’s law is, “He who gives will re- 
ceive also.” 


| THE USEFUL CORK 
CORK is handy when used as a 


A shield on the ends of the scissors or 
steel crochet hook when in the work 
basket, also on the ends of the knitting 
needles to keep the stitches from slipping 
off. It is useful for sticking extra nee- 
dies and pins into, in the work basket. 

A cork cut thin and glued on edge of 
the door casing will prevent screen doors 
coming open or ‘banging. 

A cork made pointed, moistened with 
kerosene and stuck on the end of an old 
fork or wire makes a handy article for 
cleaning the corners of glass in windows 
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Saves work in a hundred ways—Builds up profits 
in as many more. Increases egg production. Saves 
Provides running water 
and thus ends fire hazard. Cuts cost of hired 


pigs at farrowing time. 


help. Makes the farm home a 


place to live in. 


300,000 farmers vouch for every claim 
we make. That’s why more DELCO- 
LIGHT plants are used today than cll 
other farm electric plants combined! 


+ + + 


ELP yourself to bigger profits in 

1928. Help yourself to shorter 
hours—lightened labor. A DELCO- 
LIGHT is all you need to gain both of 
these objectives. 


Talk to any farmer who owns a DEL- 
CO-LIGHT. Five minutes with this man 
will do more to convince you than any- | 
thing it’s possible for us to say. Talk, 
for instance, to wins Sjolseth. He’ll tell 
you how ees P uction jumped just 
400% after he lighted his hen house 
with DELCO- LIGHT. Talk to August 
Moukemeier. DELCO- 
LIGHT enabled him to 
pocket $135 extra profit 
from hia hens in just 3 
months’ time. Howisthat 
for making easy money? 
Talk to Julius Schramm. 
He raises 250 to 300 hogs 
per year. Says his DELCO- 
LIGHT paid for itself in 
the hog barn alone, 
saving pigs at farrowing 
time. 


Other farmers by the 
thousand are reaping extra profits every 
year in similar ways. And you can do 
as well as any of them in proportion 


Only $1.00 per 
Month 


for electric iron 
and washer and 
to operate a D-L 
Water System,” 
saysOscar Alsene. 

“We consider 
Delco-Light one 
of the best invest- 
mente for im- 
proving the farm 
home.’ 





PRODUCT 
OF 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Shorter Hours 
Bigger Profits 


that’s what Delco-Light 
now offers every farmer 


“We use Delco-Light 
in all farm buildinge— 


lew Combination Delco- 
ey think.” Com tages 
Automatic and Battery Service Systems. 
—* with automatic throttle, automatic choke, 
and automatic battery pilot balls. 








cream separator. 
Does the work 
Quicker and bet- 


ter, too. 


Now low Deleo-Ligtt, 
supplants h 


for runni: 
tebos tor ng 














healthier, happier tes R 


ous service. 


in 


to the volume of your farm 
production. 


NEW—This Spring 


Now, youcan get the greatest 
ofall DELCO-LIGHT plants. 
An amazing new achieve- 
ment that combines all the 
advantages of both the 
Automatic and Battery 








Me. Years’ Use 


bought our Delco- 
Light Plant 10 


then we have had continu- 


certainly an all-around 
good pa for any 





38 Years of Service 


“Our Delco-Light Plant 
has run a total of 20, 075 
ax- 








t, clean 
ut power 
ing 
machine, vacuum cleaner, 
electric Tron a D-L 
——— om. Running 


Woe ont ant, bo 


that rans th 


a 

wi i int the house, the yard, the 
“Tr *Sfnce barns. Hot or cold-—when 
ight is where you want it— 

all at the turn ira of a faucet, 


have spent nothing for 
repairs and have never 
been without light.” 


FREE BOOKS 
—Send No Money 
How does it sound to you? 
Isn’t it worth looking into? 


Sure it is—if easier work, 
more time for fun and re- 





Service Systems. RR. 4 Pais is » guch a a a a farm 
With this new-type plant a remarkable record, an extra profits mean 
you can use up to 7 or 8 west ae — anything to you. So just 











electric lamps and draw 





put your name and address 





the necessary current right 
from the battery. Thus the engine runs 
infrequently. Less fuel is used. But 
on a heavier load. Instantly and 
automatically the engine 
starts—generates current 
to carry the heavier load 
—plus a surplus supply 
to recharge the battery! 
Thus only a small 
battery is needed. 
And even this small 
battery lasts longer. 


Costs So Little to 
Own—So Little 
to Operate 


This new plant—as well as all our 
other models —comes to you under 
liberal General Motors terms. First 
a small deposit. Then the balance 
divided into easy payments arranged 
to suit you. Operating costs are too 
small to even talk about—no more in 
fact, than the cost of burning lamps 
and lanterns. As Ed. Besten, Platte, 
S.D., says: “The cost of operation has 
averaged less than $1.00 a month. We 


DELCO 








on*the coupon and mail 
it today. Get the Big New Delco-Light 
Book, “A Day and a Night with Delco- 
Light,” and full information about the 
new Combination Delco- Light — abso- 
lutely free. 


If you write promptly we'll include 
“The! Miracle of More Eggs” —a valuable 
booklet for large and small poultry raisers. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-204, Dayton, Ohio 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-204, Dayton, Ohio 
Send Free Books as offered. 
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DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 
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INVENTS AIR - BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 


Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat 
iron that cuts ironing time in half and makes 
ironing day a, easy, cool and com- 
fortable in any home, has Cine invented by 
a local man. Official tests have proven this 
new iron cheaper to operate than a gas or 
electric iron; the laboratory figures show- 
ing an amazing low cost of only one cent to 
do the average family ironing. It burns %% 
air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 


The inventor, J. C. Steese, 133 Steese Bidg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons 
for 30 *days’ FREE trial or.even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Send him your 
name today—also ask“ him to explain how 
you can get the agency and without experi- 
ence or capital make $9 to $18 a day.—Adver- 





and pictures. MRS. CECIL RITCHEY. 
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TO BENEFIT BY -OUR 


GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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The Lifelike Suck-a-Thumb Doll 
GIRLS! Hone 
Doll in Aunt 
soft rubber arms and hands. Just like a Ay 
She sleeps and cries and you can put her to sleep 
sucking Her Th 


like a real baby, with a flannel 
Write Me 


Honey Bunch will not cost 

away in return for just a se favor. But eT Be HORE 
in to have the 

Write this very 


Be the first girl 
lifelike ‘sduck-a-Thumb Bal 
minute. J 






Bunch is the Newest, wweotent, 
olly’s whole doll family. She 


umb. r head is unbreakable 
is over a foot tall and dressed 
diaper, 


























Like Automobiles and : | 
Telephones — Brinly Plows — 
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are Now Used Everywhere 


SF dpiddd years ago—even ten years ago—you couldn’t go up 


to every farmer and 


say: “An automobile would be a real 


economy for you.”” The automobile wasn’t an economy then. It 
cost a good deal to buy one, running costs were high and repairs 
were expensive. The opposite is true now. Modern production 
methods have made it possible for manufacturers to make better 


automobiles at prices so low that everyone buys them. 


Running 


expenses are low. Repairs cost little. 

The same thing has happened to Brinly Plows. Twenty years ago— 
ten years ago—steel construction was more expensive than it is now. 
Steel plows were anly used where absolutely necessary—in black, sticky 
soil. Moreover the production of plows had never been studied and 
modernized like the manufacture of other articles. It cost more than 


it should to make a plow. 


Lower Prices 


Now, through the development of the 
steel industry and modern manufac- 
turing methods, it is actually econom- 
ical to make not only the cutting 
parts of a plow of steel, but also all the 
parts that receive any of the shock 
—the landside, the frog, the lugs, etc. 
The production of Brinly Plows has 
been standardized, lowering manufac- 
turing costs considerably. The result is 
a better, sturdier, longer lasting plow 
at a lower price. 


Lower Upkeep 
The steel replacement parts of Brinly 
Plows are actually cheaper in a great 
many cases than common cast parts. 
When wearing qualities and breakage 
are taken into consideration, they are 
much more economical. Brinly steel 
points do not break. They are easily 


sharpened and they stay sharp longer. 





THE END~ 


Interchangeable Parts 

The parts of Brinly Plows interchange. 
If you have light loam or sandy soil on 
one part of your farm and black, sticky 
soil on another, you don’t need two 
plows in order to plow both types of 
soil easily. You can change your 
Brinly Plow to suit either soil by sim- 
ply changing the moldboard. 


Parts Always Available 


By making the parts of Brinly Plows 
interchangeable from one model to 
another, the number of parts required 
has been greatly reduced. The aver- 
age plow has at least ten parts: If all 
the parts were different, four models 
eae require forty parts. To com- 
pletely equip four _different models 
of Brinly Plows, only thirteen parts 
are required. is means that there 
are fewer parts for the dealer to carry 
and it is consequently easier for him 
to keep all parts in stock. Ask your 
dealer, today, to show you the new 
Brinly Standardized Plow. 






youll get there sooner with a 


RINLY PLOW 





If there is not a Brinly Plow dealer near you, fillin and mail this coupon. 
BRINLY-HARDY CONRAN, Snctepamned 


. 


tucky 


I want to know more about the new Brinly Standardized Plow that costs no more, lasts 


longer 
Name 


and does better work. Please send me complete description and prices. 





ddress 
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By B. W. 


HERE is greater need today than 
there has ever been for farm surplus 
control, or federal farm relief legisla- 
tion, as it is commonly called. While 
_— farm conditions in the 

cotton growing states 
are better this year 
with a smaller crop 
and better prices than 
they were last year 
with a large crop and 
low prices, the loss 
on last year’s big 
crop will not be 
evened up, much less 
overcome by the 
larger returns from 
the smaller crop of 
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B. W. KILGORE 
this year. 


More Cotton, Less Money 
HE Department of Agriculture in 
Washington is authority for the state- 
ment that the 18,000,000 bale cotton crop 
of 1926 brought the cotton farmers 
$505,000,000 less than the 16,000,000 bale 
crop of 1925. The 1925 crop averaged the 
grower about 18 cents a pound, which is 
around the average cost of average pro- 
duction throughout the territory, accord- 
ing to government estimates. 
000,000 bale cotton crop of 1925, there- 
fore, brought the producers just about 
the cost of production, and the $505,000,- 
000 less obtained for the 18,000,000 bale 
crop of 1926 was loss, and came out of 
farmers’ invested and operating capital. 
The Department of Agriculture on De- 
cember 1, 1927, estimated that the 13,000,- 
000 bale cotton crop of 1927 would bring 
the growers $330,000,000 more than the 
18,000,000 bale crop of 1926. It is there- 
fore easy to see that the tremendous loss 
on the 1926 cotton crop cannot be over- 
come by better prices for the 1927 crop. 


Need Federal Help 


HERE have been like swings in 
prices disastrous to the producers in 
other years of surplus production of cot- 
ton and other crops, and until there is 








some national legislation giving the 
farmer the necessary machinery for hand- 
ling these temporary surpluses as they 
eccur, disasters will continue to come to 
the farmers of the country in the future 
as they have in the past in consequence 
of these surpluses. It is generally agreed 
that overproduction or crop surpluses of 
our main staple crops in certain years is 


The 16,-- 
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The Progressive F 


Better Cotton Prices 
How McNary-Haugen Bill Would Affect the Surplus 


KILGORE 


President N. C. Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Association 


the main cause of the present farm situ- 
ation in that the surplus production has 
made the price on the entire crop. 


Factors Beyond Farmer’s Control 
ECAUSE of weather conditions and 
insects and other enemies, the farmer 

is not able to control his production and 
adjust it to the reasonable needs of con- 
sumption. In years of good weather and 
low insect injury, large crops are produced 
and low prices are obtained. In other years 
of unfavorable weather conditions and 
high insect injuries, low production re- 
sults and better prices are obtained. The 
farmer is not able, because of these un- 
controllable factors, to adjust production 
to the needs of the world for various 
staple crops. Manufacturers are able to 
do this reasonably, and because of this 
ability they have had reasonably stable 
prices for their products. 

The proposals for farm surplus control 
legislation, or farm relief, are direc- 
ted toward handling the surplus in years 
of overproduction and distributing it into 
years of underproduction so as to prevent 
surpluses in years of overproduction from 
having the disastrous effects they have had 
in.the past. Under the McNary-Haugen 
bill the surplus of cotton in years of ov- 
erproduction would be bought, stored, and 
held until there is a reasonable demand 
for it. A government revolving fund to 
be used as a loan fund is proposed for 
financing such purchase, withholding and 
sale. In case of loss incurred in handling 
the cotton in this way, the equalization 
fee assessed against each bale of cotton 
would be used to take care of such loss. 
The equalization fee used in this way is 
equivalent to the producer buying back 
and holding his own surplus production 
until there is a need for it in world con- 
sumption. 


Farmers Neglected 
ATIONAL devices of this kind have 
been furnished manufacturers, labor, 

railroads, and banks for either prevent- 
ing or handling surplus in their several 
lines. The farmers are the one big group 
of citizens which have not had such help 
in preventing surpluses or handling them 
when they occur. It is believed by those 
who have given careful study to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill that it will work as 
experience is obtained in operating it in 
the handling of farm surpluses so as to 
prevent them from having the disastrous 


(Concluded on page 35) 





TYCOON DOUGLASS 268075, A PROUD PUREBRED 
This calf weighed 1,150 pounds at 19 months, his owner, Robert Sewell, of Carrollton, Ga., 


writes 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Head, Division of Agricultural Economics and Mar- 
keting, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


: Marketing Poultry Products 


N SEVERAL of the states of the 

South, notably Tennessee and Mis- 
souri, there are well established channels 
through which poultry products are sent 
to market. The prob- 
lem of the producers 
of these states is 
undoubtedly the im- 
provement of these 
established channels. 


The marketing of 
poultry products 
from most of the 
Cotton States means 
the development of 
marketing channels 
and mechanisms. The reason for this is 
that until very recently practically all 
sections of the Cotton Belt consumed 
more poultry products than they pro- 
duced; and this condition still obtains in 
most communities. 


The production of poultry products in 
the South has been increasing. If this 
expansion continues or if the people of 
any particular community desire that this 
expansion should continue, then it is nec- 
essary that practical steps be taken to 
market these products efficiently. 


Carlot assembling and shipping poifft 
selling by carlots are practicable means 
for disposing of live poultry. Brief- 
ly, the plan as used in various states 
is based on the following activities for 
insuring success :— 

1. Sufficient volume to load at least one 
minimum car at least once a month within 
three days. In starting the assembling of 
live poultry a practical scheme is to have 
a definite schedule of three or more stops, 
preferably not over four, at places rela- 
tively close together. As the volume in- 
creases these beginner routings can be 
split up and each car loaded quicker than 
previously. Any routing with uncertain- 
ty as té6 minimum volume or with too 
great uncertainty as to maximum volume 
will discourage competitive bidding. Any 
routing that promises at least two cars 
month after month should first be reor- 
ganized to have two loadings each month 
and if volume continues it should be split 
up, that is load at two instead of four 
places with each two tied together as to 
time and selling instead of four. 

2. The development of efficiency in as- 
sembling. If. two hundred farmers come 
to sell poultry at a car it is exceedingly 
desirable that every scheme possible be 
used to assemble rapidly. The use of two 
weighers, having the birds in  coops, 
which facilitates rapid handling, (the use 
of sacks, heavy boxes and the tying of 
the legs of the birds slow up assembling), 
giving out tickets numbered consecutively 
—first come, first served—and general 
alertness in weighing, making out checks, 
etc., are some of the ways we have found 
for speeding up assembling. Rapid as- 
sembling saves the time of the buyer, 
weighers, and of greater importance en- 
ables the farmers or their wives to bring 
in their poultry, sell it, get their money, 
and return home without consuming much 
time. 

3. Community reputation for coépera- 
tion and a product of good quality. The 
stuffing of the birds with grain or mash 
just before offering at the car is a per- 
nicious practice which in a short time 
will show up in less active bidding on 
the part of poultry dealers. 

4. Those in charge of the selling should 
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J. W. FIROB 


keep the bidding active. The constant |. 


expenditure of effort to have dealers 
from several markets represented in the 
bidding gives a broader market and in 
the long run a better average price 

5. Representatives of the producers 
should study the details of this shipping 
Point method of selling poultry with a 
view of improving the practices. 
















1195 - 


-buys true Buick 
quality and all the 
Famous Buick features 


You probably never think of Buick assellingfor { ; t 
only $1195—and yet you can buy a Buick and Study this list of unrivaled 
true Buick quality at this extremely low price. Quality Features — 


You have your choice of three popular Buick ae 
models—the roomy Sedan, the trim Coupe or a ee 


the smart Sport Roadster. Smart low-swung Fisher bodies 
Form-fitting tailored seat cushions 


And you can have it on terms so liberal that Rich color hermoaies, idside sad out 





you need not deprive yourself of the joys of aah 

Buick ownership. The Buick Double-Lock (One turn of 
Luxurious bodies by Fisher in distinctive Duco ie wh oo ain es 
colors ... flashing getaway and the virile power with every ‘operating part sealed ia- 


ar : . ide a ditt-proof, dust. ; 
of Buick’s famous valve-in-head engine . . . —— 





supreme riding comfort resulting from Buick’s Se ard eS 
Lovejoy hydraulic shock absorbers and Buick’s Que eniversal joint, instead of two of 
cantilever springs. three — and automatically lubricated 

Buick mechanical 4-wheel brakes 
Only Buick offers these fine car features at such bea Bin dive : 

. . . ri surface steeri 
moderate prices. See and drive a Buick. We Conmiiedindians He occa 
will be glad to demonstrate at any time. Balanced wheels 

Air filter 
Oil filter 
SEDANS $1195 t0 $1995 * COUPES $1195 to $1850 Gasoline filter 
SPORT MODELS $1195 to $1525 = ammantatie — necngeed 
All prices f.. o. b. Flint, Mich. tax to be added. The G. M. A. C. — 
A ‘plan, quest ceobvalie, & dablh ° Vacuum ventilator (no oil dilution) 
Spark plugs sealed against water 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN te 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


4 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


B Ul CK Seino 4a ideal carton generate 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 














nee = days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
walls 4 article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
ya side ppd: Adee Senente on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
and mops floors. uar fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
uo shaetrtes "Every home — Reliable ——  umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
a ‘ $2.95. a liable busi , , 
er fy Write ‘your pre nor ~, this mie = advertising ope 
oleae 4 . eae we mail te estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
us today for complete selling land before purchasing. 
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If you want extra traction and long 

tread wear in addition to 

tire comfort, be sure you get this 
new-ty, 

mn ect Fea 








Tf you lived in Akron 


Even if you lived in Akron, the world’s 
rubber center, you could buy no better tires 
than you can right in your home town. 


For the Goodyear dealer in your town sells 
the world’s finest tires—and sells them at 
ptices that you can afford. 


When you buy from him, he recommends 
the right size and type of tire for your 
cat, mounts it on the rim for you, and fills 
it with air. 

All during the long lifetime of that tire 
he helps you give it the care and attention 
it should have to deliver you maximum 
results. 


Thousands of motorists like you have 
proved by experience that the combina- 
tion of Goodyear quality and Goodyear 
Dealer Service is the cheapest in the end. 


You enjoy the benefits of dependable and 
trouble-free performance and of helpful 
local service, and you save money while 
you ate doing it. 




















Goodyearmakesa tire to suit you—whether youwant 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread year, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 











The Greatest Name in Rubber 
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F tptira four years ago when hog 
prices were low, the writer was criti- 
cised for stating that “now is the time 
to start to get ready to produce more 
hogs.” Again, hog prices are relatively 
low and again we advise that this is a 
good time to get ready to produce 
more hogs. Of course it is always a 
good time to increase hog production on 
most farms of the South, because we do 
not produce enough pork for our own 
use; but this is also a good time, right 
now, to increase, or to get ready to im- 
mediately increase the production of hogs 
to sell. 


Feeds the First Need 


N HOG production, as in other lines 

of livestock, the more home-grown, 
suitable feeds that are produced the more 
profitable will be the operations. In 
America, corn is the great hog feed and 
corn and hog production go together. 
The so-called Corn Belt is also the so- 
called Hog Belt. The South has not 
found any satisfactory substitute for corn 
in the feeding of hogs, except grain sor- 
ghums in the West, where the rainfall is 
often not quite enough to make corn pro- 
duction dependable. In recent years the 
success with sagrain, a grain sorghum, 
in the lower Mississippi Valley, has given 
producers reason to hope that it may 
prove a satisfactory substitute for corn 
for the feeding of livestock. The sor- 
ghum grains are nearly equal in feeding 
value—pound .for pound—to corn and 
where, or in seasons when good yields of 
seed are made, it is a satisfactory substi- 
tute for corn in the feeding of hogs. 


While it is true that we have not yet 
found a substitute for corn for hog feed- 
ing in most of the South, and it is also 
true that because of our poor soils corn 
cannot be as economically produced in the 
South as in the Corn Belt, still we must 
depend quite largely on corn for the basis 
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of our hog ration, especially for the fat- 
tening or finishing period. But because 
corn must be used under our present con- 
ditions, that is no reason for neglecting 
the production of feeds which will reduce 
the amounts of corn required. 


The hog producer, therefore, must give 
more attention to the more economical 
production of corn and this will be ac- 
complished through more attention to soil 
improvement, better cultivation and bet- 
ter fertilization which will bring better 
yields and thereby lower costs of pro- 
duction. 


Legumes and Grass Pastures 


H® MUST also provide general, le- 

gume, and grass pastures and other 
grazing crops which the hogs may har- 
vest. More hogs are needed on most 
farms, but if they are truly to furnish 
another pay day for the farm more hogs 
should not be gotten until more feed is 
certain to be produced for them, and to be 
ready for them when they want it. 


For hog production, ‘fencing is also 
necessary. In cornfields, with soybeanr, 
cowpeas, or velvet beans, there is much 
feed for hogs and the same is true after 
other crops like peanuts are harvested, 
but to use these fencing is necessary. 


Suitable lots and houses, lots that can 
be changed or rotated and houses that 
can be moved, are also necessary if hog 
production is to be profitable and these 
should be planned and provided before the 
hogs are bred or purchased. 

Few will find it best to make hogs the 
chief source of farm income. Hogs, if 
grown for market, should be a supple- 
ment to other sources of income or to 
other crops, and not a substitute for those 
already being produced. It is not a sub- 
stitute for cotton but a supplement or an 
addition to cotton that we need. An ad- 


(Concluded on page 31) ° 
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WINDY MARCH IS HERE! 
7 We are indebted to Doubleday, Doran & Co., for this impressively 
Hill,” made by 

famous wood engraver, for “Authors and Others.” 


J. Lankes, the 





The Progressive ieee , 
Let Hogs Help Out the Farm Income 
One of Our Fifty-two Pay Day Articles for 1928 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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THE CHURCH AND AGRICUL- | 
TURE 


HE recent meeting of the Laymen’s 

Association of the Illinois Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
ceived a report to the effect that 47 rural 
churches in Illinois had reduced the 
amount paid for pastor’s salary during 
the past year. This was the occasion for 
a discussion of the duty of the church in 
the present agricultural situation, in 
which Dean Herbert W. Mumford of the 
Illinois College of Agriculture and Dr. 
Charles W. Stewart, a prominent agri- 
cultural economist, participated. The re- 
sult was a resolution which is being sent 
to other laymen’s associations of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to num- 
erous religious agencies, both Catholic 
and Protestant. It is printed in part be- 
low :— 








“Whereas, the evidence persists that 
throughout the area of this Conference 
depression in agriculture is not only caus- 
ing personal distress to many of our 
members, but is also rendering more dif- 
ficult the problem of our churches in ru- 
ral and other communities ; 


“Whereas, it is the belief of many of 
our members that the persistence of the 
depression is caused in part by disad- 
vantages resulting from federal policies 
less favorable to agriculture than to other 
branches of our economic system; and 


“Whereas, it is the belief ot many of 
our members that the disadvantages un- 
der which our rural communities struggle 
are partly remediable by measures which 
can bring equality to agriculture without 
imposing corresponding injustice upon 
groups already enjoying federal protec- 
tion: therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of the Illinois Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church hereby urges 
that nation-wide study be given by re- 
ligious agencies of laymen and clergymen 
so as to ascertain whether the national 
position of American agriculture is such 
as to warrant the belief of some of our 
members that social justice and sound 
national policy unite in favor of obtain- 
ing for agriculture a more prosperous 
condition in American life.” 


T 

| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 

LLOWED Rats to Damage Meat. 

—My biggest mistake this year was 

in not looking more closely after my sur- 

plus meat. When I wished to sell it, I 

fewnd the rats had eaten the shoulders 

so badly they were unsalable. I will know 
better next time. MISS D. McK. 


Kept Worms and Hogs Together. 
—I let my hogs run on old hog lot. They 
got infested with worms. These hogs 
were not profitable. D. P. M. 


Set Incubator With Store Eggs.— 
I failed to have enough eggs to set my 
incubator. I sent to the store and pur- 
chased enough to finish a 250-egg capac- 
ity. I didn’t test them. Only about one- 
eighth of them hatched. MRS. T. J. S. 


Let Stove Wicks Burn Out—aA set 
of wicks for an oil stove would last al- 
most indefinitely if they were never 
burned after the oil has gotten too low 
in the tank, Yet I am continually hav- 
ing to buy new ones because of neglect- 
ing to fill the tank and letting them burn 
out. W. A. M. 


Planted Cotton Too Late—We did 
not plant, our cotton last year till very 
late. The boll weevil jumped right on it 
and got his half, and then took about all 
of the other half. KG 


Neglected the Summer Garden. — 
Last year we allowed the weeds to get 
our garden during the rush of tobacco 
harvesting. We had to start all over 
again, besides doing without vegetables a 
long time. bk. X. 

Scale Killed Fruit Trees.— We set 
young peach and apple trees on a lot 
where other trees were almost dead from 
scale. We failed to spray the young trees. 











































































4-DOOR SEDAN, P. 


0.8. DETROIT 
FULL FACTORY EQUIPMENT = 
Niicscnnieaaeeee 
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XTERIOR dimensions that facilitate small- 
space parking —with the interior comfort of a 
limousine! 
Acceleration that few cars can equal—and the fastest 
four in America! A dynamic and economical power 
plant. 
Midland Steeldraulic Brakes expanding internally 
on all four wheels—positive deceleration. 


Judged by all standards of style, performance, com- 
fort and low operating cost—America’s finest Four. 


DopceE BrRoTHERS Four 


ALSO TWO LINES OF SIXES—THE VICTORY AND THE SENIOR 
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They soon died. D. P. M. 





Costs Only $4.96, Complete 


In an hour you can make a better brooder than 
you can buy. No tools needed but saw and ham- 
mer, The materials, including heater, cost_$4.96, 
I want you to try my brooder and will send 
ou plans for making it, together with a Putnam 
rooder Heater, for $4.75. All postpaid. The 
Putnam Brooder Heater holds 1 quart_of oil 
and burns 10 days without attention. Try_the 
brooder out and if you don’t say it’s the best 


days and get your back. When ordering, an om hand us 
please give your dealer’s name. Send for my ved fate BR ad to be 
ree 
















on 
NOW is the time to buy your cot- 
ton corp, and plants. You 
will find many good varieties offer- 
ed throughout our classified col- 
umns. 


OUR ADS ARE GUARANTEED 
RELIABLE 


ZF BROODER 























NEED EXTRA MONEY? — 
Our Classified Columns wil ; 
ores "Suis, aad plane tae 

If you have an extra 






er you ever used, return the Heater in 30 

















Booklet, “Poultry Helos.” 
AM, Inc., Route 3%-B ' Elmira, N.Y. 
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run. The cost will be 
qa very 
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points to question 
Increased Yield 
Improved Quality 
Greater Profit 








The Compa HEN you buy mixed fertilizers or nitro- 
' ny gen for top-dressing, give these three 
Agricultural Dept. important points careful consideration: 
New York, N. Y. 1. Will you get the increase in production 
Agena _ you have the right to expect? 
Montgomer. ‘Als. 2. Will your crop be of the high quality 
Memphis, Tenn. demanded in discriminating markets? 


3. What will be the net return per acre in 
dollars and cents? 

_ Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia scores on 
every count! 

Moreover, Arcadian is fine and dry, easy to 
apply, quickly available, non-leaching—and 
low in cost per unit of nitrogen. (Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia contains 25144% am- 
monia, 2034% nitrogen, guaranteed.) 

See your dealer now about your require 
ments for this season. 


Results PROVE the 
quick availability of the nitfogen in 


<a" ARCADIAN 
— Sulphate of Ammonia 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) ataatiaed SA 
Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am especially 


Shreveport, La. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
In Canada 
Toronto, Ont. 











We'll send you—FREE— 
enough Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia to fertilize 25 sq. ft. 
of soil. We will also send you 
free bulletins by leading au- 
thorities telling how best to 
use Arcadian. Just fill in the 


NS Us NSS s den) Si ulda i Vis oo Sete dba weed Gaels iieesdnscvacawes 
(Write names of crops on line above) 


and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects. 
Name 


Address 



























Give Shipping Instructions in Ordering from Progressive Farmer Ads 


[Make MORE Cotton’) 
on FEWER 

















LEDBETTER 


Force -Feed 


PLANTER 


Plants Cotton either singly in 
drill or bunched in hills; any 
number of seed any distance 
apart, by simply changing 
plates. 


Plants Corn, Peas, every vari- 
ety of Beans, Peanuts, Cane, 
and all row crops perfectly. 
Walking and Riding models, 
with or without Fertilizer 
Distributor. 





ve 
abd guaranteed or costs refun 
ed. Payment for blankets can be 
made in all wool, or part wool 
and some cash. 
Let us send you complete de 
Se area 

wo! oppor. 

tunity. 
Mail coupon below today 
CHATHAM MEG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 















See your Ledbetter Dealer, or write 
us for Catalog and prices. 


Address: 602 Elm Street 



















‘The SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


CHATHAM MBG, CO, 

$1 Chatham Road, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Please send me complete information 
about your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN, 


Name...... 



































Sta. V. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 157 











Y . Nhehgp sarangi 500 people who 
are interested in the cotton situation 
and who seek to do that which is best 
for cotton growers assembled in a South- 
wide cotton conference at Jackson, Miss., 
February 20-21, upon call issued by Gov- 
ernor Dan A. Moody of Texas, who was 
chairman of the conference. Other gov- 
ernors present were Bibb Graves of Ala- 
bama and Theo. G. Bilbo of Mississippi. 

Eleven of the more important cotton- 
growing states were represented. Texas 
sent 60 leaders in farming and business. 
This was the largest delegation. Mis- 
sissippi was next, and Alabama third. 
The Mississippi legislature adjourned the 
first day and attended the conference in a 
body. A_ resolutions committee, based 
upon one man for each million bales of 
cotton last year, was selected to prepare 
resolutions. Judge C..E. Thomas, state 
superintendent, department of banking of 
Alabama, was made chairman. 


The conference was in session two 
days. The leaders expressed displeas- 
ure with the present prices of cotton. 
They recommended that growers should 
plant 10 per cent fewer acres in cotton 
in 1928 than they did in 1927. 


Tell Why Cotton Is Low 
“DREVAILING prices of cotton are 

below economic value,” the confer- 
ence said. This, it stated, is due chiefly 
to two causes: (1) propaganda by specu- 
lative, selfish interests of pretended in- 
creases of acreages in 1928, and (2) fore- 
casts of lower prices unwarrantedly is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture last autumn. The represen- 
tatives in this conference came from ev- 
ery principal cotton state and are cotton 
producers or intimate neighbors of cot- 
ton producers. They emphatically stated 
that they find “no evidence of prepara- 
tion or intention to plant a materially in- 
creased acreage in 1928 over the acreage 
in 1927,” 
The resolutions passed, a full copy of 
which covers four close-spaced typewrit- 
ten pages, among other things asks gov- 
ernors of cotton states to request their 
state bankers’ associations and credit 
merchants’ associations “to lay down 
credit principles based on restricted cot- 
ton acreage and production of supplies of 
food and feed, including dairy, hog, and 
poultry products sufficient for mainte- 
nance of family and farm establishment. 
Any other production program is specu- 
lative,” they said. 
They turned to Congress and asked it 
to prohibit by law the issuance of price 
forecasts by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Also they recom- 
mend that “our representatives in Con- 
gress support measures for instituting 
agencies of control of surpluses of agri- 
cultural commodities.” 


Pink Pest Moving East 
F WE had forgotten our Southern 
hospitality several years ago when the 
Mexican boll weevil first set foot on 
United States soil and carried out ex- 
termination measures recommended by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we could have gotten rid of it 
before it left Southern Texas. Another 
such pest, the pink bollworm, has crossed 
the Mexican boundary line and is now 
intrenched in the Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valley areas of Texas. At least eight 
counties in West Texas have felt the de- 
structive ravages of this pink plague. It 
now lies on the edge of the main Cotton 
Belt of America and looks northward 
and eastward to tastefully inviting fields 
of cotton. “This must be considered a 
national menace,” says this convention of 
agricultural leaders. “Only prompt and 
adequate Federal appropriations, to make 
possible immediate complete extermina- 
tion of this insect, can protect the cotton 





industry:” 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Cotton Conference Says: 


A Resume of the Situation as Seen From All Viewpoints 


In defense of education the voice of 
these leaders was not silent. “Children 
are confined to cotton fields when they 
should be in school,” it said. “We rec- 
ommend that the cotton states provide by 
law longer school terms and full-time at- 
tendance by children between 8 and 15 
years of age to the end that the South 
may be purged of the reproach of illit- 
eracy.” 


A “Super-Mississippi Flood” 
M“4or General Jadwin, chief of en- 


gineers of thé army, recently said, 
“We now have a responsible forecast of 
a superflood, greater even than the 1927 
flood. This is the result of investigations 
made by the United States Weather Bu- 
reau.” With this in mind,-the tenth point 
in the resolutions passed at Jackson be- 
comes especially interesting. It reads, 
“The Mississippi River is our great nat- 
ional water highway. We urge nat- 
ional control entirely and at national ex- 
pense.” 


The resolution said other things and 
closed with this: “The practice of plac- 
ing cotton on call is iniquitous and detri- 
mental. We condemn it.” 


To continue the work of this confer- 
ence a permanent committee was ap- 
pointed by Governor Moody. Members 
are :-— 

Judge C. E. Thomas, Montgomery, Ala., 
chairman; P. O. Davis, Auburn, Ala., secre- 
tary; Allen Northington, Montgomery, Ala.; 
C. G. Smith, Blytheville, Ark.; Carl Hollis, 
Warren, Ark.; E. J. Bodman, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Martin E. Amorous, Marietta, Ga.; N. C. Wil- 
liamson, Milliken, La.; John M. Parker, St.Fran- 
cisville, La.;Clarence Ellerbe, Shreveport, La.; 
W. B. Roberts, Rosedale, Miss.; Walter Sill- 
ers, Rosedale, Miss.; B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss.; 
W. A. Graham, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Bradford 
Knapp, Stillwater, Okla.; Carl Williams, Ok- 
lahoma City, Okla.; Harvie Jordan, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. E. Markham, Tennessee Cot- 
ton Growers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Clarence Ousley, Dallas, Texas; J. W. Fitz- 
gerald, Tyler, Texas; W. D. Farris, Ennis, 
Texas; E. H. Astin, Bryan, Texas; T. W. 
Davidson, Dallas, Texas. 





| COTTON SUGGESTIONS | 





| heteaa is being said in the press and 
otherwise about the 1928 cotton crop. 
The minds of farmers are upon it. Dean 
M. J. Funchess, of the College of Agri- 
culture, Auburn, of- 
fers these sugges- 
tions :— 

1. Make it cheap 
by making large 
yields per acre. 

2. The variety has 
much to do with the 
yield. The experi- 
ment station of the 
Alabama _ Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, 
has found the following to be the leading 
varieties : Cook 1010 in Central and North 
Alabama where there is no wilt; and 
Cook 307-6 in South Alabama and else- 
where if there is wilt in the soil. 





3. Fertilizer is a big factor. In the 
past farmers who practiced home-mixing 
as recommended by their county agents, 
who are guided by results of experiments, 
have found that it is the best way to fer- 
tilize. By this I mean that a dollar in- 
vested in fertilizer returns more to the 
farmer and this is the final test. “In 
using fertilizer,” he said, “let me urge 
you to follow the recommendations of 
your county agent. In addition to home- 
mixing we are emphasizing larger appli- 
cations per acre because our experiments 
have shown this to be right.” 

4. Plant enough seed for a good stand. 

P. O. DAVIS. 
RA 


HOE production at present in the 
United States is at the rate of 3,pairs 
per year for each inhabitant. 

















March 3, 1928 
COTTON BAGGING BEATS 
JUTE 








For many years farmers have asked the 
question, “Why can’t cotton bagging be 
used instead of jute as a covering for cot- 
ton bales?” Somehow authoritative tests 
seem never to have been made till 1928. 


But now at last the question seems to be 
answered. Farmers, ginners, and law- 
makers should get together and see to it 
that henceforth cotton covering is used 
for cotton bales—and a new market for 
cotton developed thereby. 


4 Sone superiority of cotton bagging as 
compared with jute as a covering for 
American cotton bales has been demon- 
strated from a physical standpoint by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in test shipments of cotton to Germany 
and return to the United States. 


The lightest weight cotton bagging 
compared very favorably with jute. A 
representative of the department reported 
from Hamburg that “the bales covered 
with cotton bagging were much neater 
and in better condition generally than 
those covered with jute bagging.” 

Breaking strength tests were also made 
of the cotton bagging, and these tests to- 
gether with the shipping test indicate, 
says the department in a report on the 
experiments, that “irom the viewpoint of 
durability, protection to the cotton, and 
neatness, cotton bagging is a more suit- 
able covering for the American cotton 
bale than is jute.” 

After the return of the cotton-covered 
bales which were shipped to Germany, 
more than 400 pounds of the cotton bag- 
ging was stripped from the bales and gar- 
netted, to determine the approximate re- 
fuse value of such bagging. The value 
assigned to this garnetted cotton bagging 
waste by a large waste concern was 10 
to 12 cents per pound. 


Summarizing the results of the study, 
the department says :— 

“Cotton bagging may be manufactured 
from the lowest grades and staple lengths 
of cottons produced in the United States, 
and can be manufactured from high- 
grade waste. 


“Cotton bagging, as manufactured at 
present, makes a very suitable covering 
for cotton bales. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a better method of spinning 
yarns and weaving the cotton bagging 
fabric may be developed by experimenta- 
tion and the cost of production conse- 
quently lowered. 


“Ordinarily, cotton bagging costs more 
than jute bagging, but in 1926 it was 
cheaper because the demand for cotton 
was weak and that for jute was strong. 
Adoption of cotton bagging would prob- 
ably force the price of jute to unusually 
low levels. Decided economies in trans- 
portation and insurance costs would result 
from use of a lighter weight bagging. 


“The use of cotton bagging for cotton 
appears to depend upon the manufacture 
of a light-weight cotton bagging which 
can be sold in competition with jute bag- 
ging, and upon the sale of cotton on the 
basis of its net weight in the markets of 
the world, including local markets, to 
obviate the losses which would result 
from the use of a light-weight bagging 
when settlements are made on the basis 
of gross weights.” 








| GROWING RASPBERRIES | 
OW are raspberry plants grown?” 


I Raspberries, which includes the 
red and yellow varieties, are grown as 
suckers or shoots from the roots. Black 
and purple varieties are grown by having 
the tips of the vines take root in the 


ground. 
Pad 


SOUTH Carolina is the leading state in 

the South in producing early aspara- 
gus, closely followed by Georgia. South 
Carolina’s acreage in 1926 was 5,300 and 
Georgia’s 4,380. Only California grows 
more asparagus for fresh consumption 
than South Carolina. 








New Chrysler “52” 


Two-Door Sedan - - 
uu © - - ° 
Roadster (with rumble seat) « 
Touring ” - . - - - 
Four-Door Sedan - - 
DeLuxe Coupe (with rumble 
DeLuxe Sedan <- «- - 


Great New Chrysler “62” 


Business Coupe - - - 
Roadster (with rumble seat) - 
Touring - - «+ - 
Two-Door Sedan - 
Coupe (with rumble seat) 
Four-Door Sedan - 
Landau Sedan oe 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” 
Two-Pass. Coupe (with rumble seat)- $1545 


Royal Sedan Sa: e-2 


Sport Roadster (with rumble seat) - 


Four-Passenger Coupe 
Town Sedan - - « - 


Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat) 


Crown Sedan- - - - 


New 112 h. p. Imperial “80” 


Roadster (with rumble seat) 
Five-Passenger Sedan - 
Town Sedan - - «- -~ 
Seven-Passenger Sedan 
Sedan Limousine - - 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Fed- 
dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


All Chrysler cars have the additional protection 
against theft of the Fedco System of numbering. 


eral excise tax. Chrysler 
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#670 
670 
670 
695 
720 
720 
790 


- $1065 
1075 
1095 
1095 
1145 
1175 
1235 


* 8s 8 @© @& 8 


1595 


sler— quality unchanged 
the sensational. new lower 
prices of 670 and upwards. 


In no other make can you ob- 
tain such outstanding value. 


Because no other builder of 
motor cars combines such vol- 
ume production with Stand- 


You can now buy a Chry- 


—at 


acturing. 


|< jges _ ardized Quality of engineesinig 
- - 1695 and precision manu 

1745 
« « ‘1795 


See the Chrysler line at these 


new lower prices. Select the car 


e « $2795 
e « 2945 
e « 2995 E . 
e « 3075 its price. 
e « 3495 
We are 


which best fits your particular 
need. Inspect it. Test it. Com- 
pare it with any other car of 


itive you will be 
satisfied that the only way to 
obtain Chrysler’s superior per- 
formance, quality and value is 
to buy a Chrysler. 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 











Wet Weather Protection 


@2 Genuine 
FISH BRAND SLICKER 


Stes Jor-MenWomen-Children 





e SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS e 
Makers of the Best since 183% 
A.J. TOWER COMPANY BOSTON 

















in business retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to your neighbors. Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
ete. Over 150 different daily necessi- 


ties. No se ce 
we show you how. Low prices. Big 
values. SEND COUPON TODAY! 


eo A Re SO Re a we ee 
D 10 PGF, 
p W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. Sisuis. q 
i Pleasetell mehow loan makemoremoney @ 
Name. ] 
Address. 
City. State. ‘ 
Leseeuauceucan 






















30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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den Guide. 


coupon. 


’ big, new, 120- 
pictures the cream of the 
with valuable planting calendars and culture directions. 





Bulb Flowers 


You know that the exquisite 
new bulb flowers of today: 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Cannas, 
Tuberoses, Hardy Lilies and others 
of spring planting are by far 
richer, larger and more beautiful 
than the older sorts of even a few 
years ago. 

Wonderful selections in flowers 
from seeds and plants as well as 
bulbs are now taking the country 
with popularity. They are truly 
beautiful and you surely want 


them. 
ge, 1928 Catalog describes and 
st of “Everything That Grows” — 


We want you to have this South’s Gar- 


There are some wonderful Special Collection 
Offers of new bulbs in it too. 











ATLANTA 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


The South’s Seedsmen 


GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 1928 Catalog of 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return Oe P.F.-8 
a OEE SA a Te nag § Saved ee bake 6 eb Cbebed rede agesevesss 
NCL dixie sada Seahigetoh ethane kee bibckees EES RG OE ee a 
ie Ee INQs. ssc... Bow Mas. 6:34.05: ig 2 ‘ 
























seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and 





Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 


Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order 


educational. Don’t forget, The sive 
from its advertisers. E 










































fourths Cost of Seed 
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at less cost and the yield 


to 24 inches 
saving three-fourths the seed 
more cotton over the 
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Plates for planting Cern, Peas, Beans, Peanuts, 
wanted. Also attachment te plant Velvet Bea 
Agents and lanted everywhere. Write for 
werk aad at Wrens oll eae 












| SAVES COST OF CHOPPING COTTON 


Saves one-half to All Cost of 
Hoeing and one-half to three 


as 
y Damage to Seed, and Without Ever 
Always Producing the Best of Stands. 


apart. ore 
, all the cost of chopp' 


Sor 


W. F. Covington Planter Co., 






MY INSTRUCTIONS— 


Drop 6 to 8 seed to the 
hill and drop a = 


—_ in = % seed, 
eo he Paes 


Many to Hill as Wanted, and Hills Any 
Missing 


is bigger if plants are bunched like peas or beans. 

. we drop the seed just as we want 

. ‘img, most all the hosing cost, 
old way. 

Covington planter) will break through the hardest 

where seed scattered along in the usual 


ear a 
how to prepare the land, q a 
ve paying to make a half bale. 


, Ete., are furnished at small extra cost when 

ms and Corn or other seed at the same time. 

Diseounts and Terms. 
them. W. 


money using je 


can be made selling 
y- 


Headland, Ala. 


Money 
rite toda: 
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Insects Prune Pecan Trees 

“T find limbs cut from my pecan trees 
by insects that work very much like the 
kind that prunes persimmon and. hickory 
trees. When can I do 
to control this pest?” 
Gather and burn all 
girdled twigs on and 
around your pecan 
trees and do _ like- 
wise with all hick- 
ory or persimmon 
trees anywhere near 
your pecans. Do 
this as soon as pos- 
sible after the twigs 
are girdled. The eggs for next year’s 
crop of girdlers are in these girdled 
twigs. 
Corn and Barley of Equal Feed Value 


“I sowed barley with the intention of 
making hay of it, but may need the grain 
more than I need hay. How much more 
is corm worth per bushel than barley and 
what ts the average yield per acre of 
corn for the whole country?” Pound for 
pound, corn and barley have practically 
the same feed value. The average yield 
of corn for the United States is a little 
less than 25 bushels per acre. 

Wants to Sow Legumes on Wheat 

“T have a field now in wheat and want 
to sow sweet clover and lespedeza on it. 
When and how can I sow the seed?” The 
sweet, common red, alsike, and white 
clovers and lespedeza seed may be sowed 
now. Freezing will help the sweet clover 
seed to germinate. Sow 10 pounds of 
sweet clover to the acre or 20 pounds of 
lespedeza. The seed may be harrowed in 
lightly or not ‘at all. The first rain or 
freeze will cover them. 

Tobacco Seed Live Eight Years 

“Will five-year-old tobacco seed germ- 
inate?” If cured well soon after ripe and 
kept dry they should have high. germina- 
tion power, since tobacco seed remain 
alive eight or nine years. They will give 
better satisfaction if cleaned and treated 
with formaldehyde for seed-borne dis- 
eases. 

Don’t Fool With Ginseng 

“Do you recommend the growing of 
ginseng? How can I find out how to grow 
it?” We do not recommend the growing 
of ginseng, golden seal, digitalis, pink 
root, seneca, snakeroot, and other similar 
plants except by persons of special train- 
ing. Very few succeed and many fail. 
It is not advisable that -ginseng culture 
be attempted at all in the Coastal Plains. 
You can find out how to grow ginseng 
from Farmers’ Bulletin 1184, a copy of 
which will be sent you on request to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
a. % 

Head Cabbage Grow in Midwinter 

“While in town the other day I saw a 
lot of fresh hard head cabbage. Did these 
come from Cuba, Porto Rico, or some of 
the countries farther south?” We 
suspect that these cabbage came fresh 
from the field in either Florida or 
Texas, since on January 26 Louisiana 
shipped one car, Florida 14, and Texas 





c. L. NEWMAN 


‘| 67 cars of winter cabbage. We can easily 


have our own home-grown winter cab- 
bage if we will have the plants ready to 
set in July and August, and will protect 
them from cold after December 1. 


Pine Beetles Come From Pines 


“Since a boy I have heard that pine 
cord wood cut in the light of the moon 
would dry out and not get full of worms 
like cord wood cut in the dark of the 
moon. I now find that many say the dark 
of the moon is the time to cut. Which 
is right?” If pines are cut between April 
and October the Southern pine beetle may 
attack the stumps and any part of the tree 
that bark remains on without regard to 





the phase of the moon. The moon has 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


nothing to do with it. The safest time to 
cut pines and avoid beetle damage is be- 
tween November 1 and late March. 
When to Sow Sweet Clover 

“When is the best time to sow sweet 
clover and how many seed to the acre?” 
Probably the two best times to sow sweet 
clover seed are September and October 
and from the middle of February to the 
middle of March—just before frost in 
the fall and before freezing is over in 
the spring. Sow right away, so that the 
effects of freezing will cover the seed. 
There are advantages in sowing when the 
ground is frozen or cracked soon after 
thawing. Remember that sweet clover 
will not grow satisfactorily without lime 
and inoculation. Fertilize with a mix- 
ture made from 1,750 pounds of super- 
phosphate (acid phosphate) and 250 
pounds of muriate of potash, using 300 
to 500 pounds per acre. 


Little Fertilizing Value in Lint 
Cotton 


" RE there enough fertilizing con- 

stituents in rotten lint cotton that has 
been burned to pay me to haul it three 
miles to use as fertilizer?” 

There is not. The total amount of 
plant food in a bale of cotton that has not 
been burned can be bought in form of 
fertilizer for about 50 cents. Certainly 
it would not pay to haul this material 
even across the road for fertilizer. 


To Prevent Water Tasting of 
Concrete 


HAT would you advise me to use 
in a new cistern to keep the water 
from tasting of the concrete or to keep 


the concrete from making the water 
hard?” 
First, empty this cistern and’ get it 


thoroughly dry; if necessary, put a heater 
or build a small fire in the cistern to get 
it thoroughly dried. Then give the walls 
two or three coats, as many as deemed 
necessary, of a good grade of asphalt 
water-proofing paint, allowing the first 
coat to thoroughly dry before putting on 
the next coat. This will prevent the 
water from coming in direct contact with 
the cement coating of the cistern and will 
solve your problem, it is believed. (An- 
swered by C. L. Osterberger, Louisiana 
Experiment Staton. 


| OUR DAIRY SPECIAL, 
MARCH 17 


t 
Foon let something happen to cotton 

and people begin to think of cows. 
Here of late, so much has been happen- 
ing to cotton that a great many peop‘e 
who never thought they would, have ac- 
tually gone to milking cows. And, glory 
be! when a feliow gets accustomed to 
getting a milk or cream check (be it 
ever so humble) about twice a month, he 
dreads to go back to this once-a-year 
business with cotton. 

But there are ways of making more 
money from milking cows just as there 
are ways of making more money through 
better practices in growing cotton. That's 
the reason we decided to publish a Dairy 
Special, to help’ those who have started 
milking a few cows to find the better 
methods with the least loss of time and 
effort. While this dairy special is de- 
signed to help the man who has\started 
out in a small way, some of the larger 
and more experienced dairymen will find 
it to their advantage to get it and read 
it and save it and refer back to it from 
time to time. 

When is it to be? Oh! excuse us. 
March 17 is the date. We hope you will 
be on the lookout for it and that-you 
will find it to be exactly what you want 
in the way of a practices help. 
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Right Now! 


HE new Coleman Instant 

Gas Starter is standard 
equipment on all Coleman Air- 
O-Gas Stoves. Now you can 
haveastove that makes its own 
gas....and with a starter that 
lights instantly! Just strike a 
match, turn a valve and it lights 
right now. Provides full cook- 
ing heat.... onall burners.... 
in less than a minute. Many 
other new improvements you 
will enjoy .... 

—New Even-Heat Burners. 

—New Built-in Pressure Pump. 

—New Cooking Efficiency .... 
easier to operate, faster action, posi- 
tive control. 

—New Beauty.... Handsome mod- 
els in varied sizes and styles. Attrac- 
tive finishes of snow-white porcelain, 
rich French grey enamel, black Japan 
--.. Shining nickel trimmings. 

No Installation Necessary — No 
piping. Coleman Air-O-Gas Stoves 
make their own gas. They give you 
modern gas service wherever you 
live. Use any good grade of untreated 
motor fuel. , 


Ask|Your Dealer for a demonstration. 
Write us for full description and 
prices. Address Dept. PG2Z 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO, 
: WICHITA, KAN.,U.S.A. 
ichita, Chicago, Toronto 




















Agents: *2 an Hour 


I want menand womentoactas _—=——————eeess 
agentsforZanol Pure Food Prod- 
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NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 
COMES SOUTH AGAIN 


RRANGEMENTS have jist been 

completed between the’ National 
Dairy Association and the Tri-State Fair 
whereby the 1928 National Dairy Exposi- 
tion will be held in Memphis. The dates 
are October 13 to 20 inclusive. 





Increased equipment will be available 
for practically every branch of the expo- 
sition. A new judging pavilion to be 
erected will contain a ring 250 feet long 
with ample seating space surrounding it. 
Permanent barns for 300 additional cat- 
tle will be provided to take care of the 
greatly enlarged cattle exhibit which is 
expected. 

Dairy development in the South, which 
was reflected in the highly successful ex- 
position of last year, continues at such a 
rate that directors of the association con- 
fidently believe that holding the exposi- 
tion at Memphis again will result in a 
better show, with larger attendance and 
consequently greater benefits to further 
dairy development. 





| SUGGESTIONS TO CORRE- | 
| SPONDENTS | 


EADERS of The Progressive Farmer 

are always writing us to know where 
they can buy articles advertised in recent 
issues of our paper. One of the big items 
of service we offer our subscribers is our 
advertising columns. We advertise things 
that the subscriber needs just before the 
time of the year they are needed and 
ater. If our friends do not find what they 
want advertised in our paper when they 
want to buy, then we always welcome 
the opportunity: to help them locate what 
they want—remember that. On the other 
hand, we get many a letter from some 
readers wanting to know where to buy 
things that were advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer the week before the let- 
ters were written. 

Of course the moral of this is: Consult 
the advertising columns up to date be- 
fore you write. 

We also receive a number of letters 
with no post-office address given or with- 
out the name of the writer. When writ- 
ing for information, be sure to give your 
post office and sign your name, as we fre- 
quently prefer to send an answer prompt- 
ly by mail rather than have the subscriber 
wait on publication in our paper. 








| ACRES OF STRAWBERRIES | 
| PER FAMILY 


“(NAN an average family care for 10 

acres of strawberries? Is first and 
second year new ground good for straw- 
berries?” 

No, an average sized family cannot 
properly care for 10 acres of strawber- 
ries. Three to five would be more nearly 
right. Yes, first and second year new 
ground is all right for strawberries. 








| ASK ME ANOTHER 


Answers on Page 26 
HY does peat burn? 
2. Why is lime a prerequisite for suc- 
cessful alfalfa growing? 
3. Name the Wisconsin man who invented 
the knotter of a self-binder. 
4. What fertilizer value is there in wood 
ashes? 
5. What machine, adapted to large farms, 
has greatly reduced the labor and time re- 
quired in harvesting grain? 
6. The cows of what breeds of dairy cattle 
yield the largest flow of milk? 
7. Why does the Federal Government give 
financial aid for teaching agriculture in high 
schools? 
8. To what use, in the home, is paradichlo- 
robenzene put? 
9. What is the difference between butter 
and butterfat? 
10. What is the tandem hitch; also common- 








ly called the big hitch? 
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WHY- should I Use 
ARMOUR’S BicG-Crop 15-5-5 ? 


First—because you get more plant-food for each dollar 
you invest. 

You are buying the same ratio of plant-food when you 
buy ARMOUR'’S BIG-CROP 15-5-5 as when you pur- 
chase a 9-3-3. You are, however, getting 34 more plant- 
food in each bag. You are buying fewer sacks to carry 
the same amount of plant-food, paying less freight per 
pound of plant-food, avoiding the use of filler, and get- 
ting a fertilizer that will grow many more pounds of 
cotton per bag than a lower grade. 


Second—because it is to your interest not only to in- 
crease your yield per acre, but to grow a good crop quickly. 

Nature fixes the time between blooming and setting, 
but through the use of high-analysis fertilizer it is possi- 
ble to speed up the growth of the plant from planting to 
blooming. ARMOUR’S BIG-CROP 15-5-5 will notice- 
ably shorten the time between planting and squaring, 
mature a crop earlier and produce a larger first-picking, 
so that you will not have to take a chance on a Lose top 
crop which frost or the boll weevil may get. 


WHAT? should I expect 


It to Do ? 


First—make every acre do its best. 

Results obtained over several years of use, from Vir- 
ginia to Texas, prove that OUR’S BIG-CROP 
15-5-5 produced higher yields per dollar invested than 
old type fertilizers. Accurate records kept by farmers on 
their cotton crops throughout the belt, show ARMOUR'S 
BIG-CROP 15-5-5 produced an average of 404 Ibs. lint 
per acre as against 254 lbs. per acre for home-mixed and 
lower-grade fertilizer. 


Second—reduce the cost of growing. 

These farmers report lower growing costs and better 
acre profits where ARMOUR'S BIG-CROP 15-5-5 was 
used. You cannot control the selling price for your cotton, 
but you can control the growing cost, and better assure 
yourself a profit thru a lower cost to grow! 

Thousands of Farmers last year tried ARMOUR’S 
oe io agp wg a ban granary for them. 
ear, are less 
mene’ 5-5-5 ik gpm Poh r bigger ield, a better 
staple, an earlier crop, and greater profit. 


There’s an Armour Dealer Near You. Give 
Him Your Order Now! 


Mrmour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices 
111 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 












































Every Farmer Wants to Know 


CALCIUM®NITRATE 


sarcagath of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen 18.2% Ammonia 
28% Lime (56% I limestone equivalent) 


is a BETTER top-dresser / 


Here are the reasons: 


Complete Availability 
CALCIUM NITRATE BASF carries readily avail- 
V able nitrogen combined with water-soluble lime— 
an ideal combination of plant-foods. 
Instantaneous Action 
Its nitrogen is the quickest-acting. It dissolves in the 
VY soil moisture, and begins feeding the plants at once, 
under all weather conditions. 
Continuous Effect 
Experience proves that this nitrate lasts longer in its 
Y effect, carrying the crops through to well-fruited 
miaturity. 
Soil Improvement 
CALCIUM NITRATE BASF improves your soil as 
V well as increases your yields, The calcium it contains 
reduces soil acidity, conserves moisture, and makes 
the soil easier to cultivate. 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF is. for sdle by dealers everywhere. 
Write for booklet No. 26 —“Side Dressing Cotton with 
Calcium Nitrate BASF.” 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Atants,Ge. Corporation new York,N.¥. 
**It’s Nitrogen from the Air’’ 


YOUR PROFII NITROGEN 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 





Men And Appliances * 
Guard Your Safety 


From the time you board an L. & N. train, till you arrive at 
your destination, you are safer than you would be on the streets 
of American cities—so carefully does this and other great rail- 
road systems guard the safety of passengers, by the use not 
only of highly-trained and trustworthy men, but by the newest 
and most efficient of safety signals, of crossing gates and of 
various other safety appliances and devices. 

In 1926, the L. & N. handled over 9,722,088 passengers an 
average distance of about 68 miles without a single fatality, 
and with only 34 persons injured in train accidents. In fact, as 
convincing evidence of the L. & N.’s remarkable safety record, 
there has not been a passenger killed in a train accident in the 
past seven years — notwithstanding the 
fact that this Railroad has handled over 
89,000,000 passengers an average distance 
of about 56 miles, 
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NE of the most important sections 
of “The Agricultural Outlook” re- 
cently issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture deals with the 
tobacco situation. For two or three years 
we have heard the refrain— 
“A dark outlook for dark tobacco.” 
Now it seems to be— 
“A dark outlook for bright tobacco.’ 


A well informed man who travels much 
tells us that a big increase in North Caro- 
lina tobacco acreage is certain in the 
newer counties. We also expect a con- 
siderable increase in Georgia and South 
Carolina. Before it is too late the fol- 
lowing warning from the United States 
Department of Agriculture should be 
heeded :— 

“A year ago the Burley market was in 
a dangerously topheavy condition because 
of excessive stocks, and low prices re- 
sulted; but stocks have been materially 
reduced, and will be much further re- 
duced before another crop is ready for 
sale. One Sucker and the four dark 
fired types were in a precarious market 
position a year ago because of large 
stocks and slackening demand. Stocks of 
these types. have been reduced somewhat, 
largely because of the short crop of 
1927, and further reduction in stocks 
seems certain by October, 1928. The 
Green River type is selling at higher 
prices than fortwo years past, because 
of its improved market position, and fur- 
ther improvement in the outlook may be 
expected. Foreign demand for Mary- 
land tobacco improved in 1927 although 
domestic stocks are increasing. 


has been radically improved because con- 
sumption has exceeded production. Stocks 
of old leaf suitable for cigar manufac- 
turing purposes have been reduced to a 
point where shortages may occur before 
another crop becomes available, and for 
the first time in several years the outlook 
is such as to justify an increase in the 
production in the. important types of 
cigar leaf. 

“Flue cured is the only important class 
of tobacco that is in a less favorable po- 
sition than it was a year ago. It has 
found ready and satisfactory sale not- 
witlistanding the enormous production of 
1927, but danger signals are appearing, 
and further expansion of production now 
will not be without risk. 


“Foreign demand for most of the im- 
portant types improved in 1927 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Shipments 
of flue-cured tobacco (the principal cigar- 
ette types) were considerably larger and 
at sustained prices. Great Britain contin- 
ued to take increased quantities, but ex- 
ports of these types to China fell off 
materially. Exports of cigarettes showed 
a marked decline because of reduced tak- 
ings in China. Foreign production of 
types similar to flue cured is increasing 
but has not become important. Although 
exports of Burley are not large, foreign 
markets absorbed three times as much 
Burley in 1927 as in 1926, but at lower 


Dark Outlook for Bright Tobacco 


Department of Agriculture Warns Against Increased Acreage 


“The market position of cigar types- 





prices. The return of Spain as a market 
for dark fired Kentucky and Tennessee 
tobacco maintained shipments in 1927 at 
about the same level as in former: years 
but at much reduced prices. Exports of 
Kentucky and Tennessee types to other 
important markets decreased. 


Cigarette Types 


HE outlook for flue-cured tobacco 

is less favorable than a year ago, 
notwithstanding the continued upward 
trend in the consumption of cigarettes at 
home and abroad. This upward trend oi 
consumption is an element of strength 
and soundness in the long-time outlook 
for this class of tobacco, but in the out- 
look for the coming season there are ele- 
ments of weakness. 

“The crop of 1926 was closely in line 
with manufacturing and export require- 
ment and brought to the growers-an av- 
erage of 25.6 cents per pound. Stimu- 
lated by this price, coincident with which 
the price received for cotton was very 
low, production was increased approxi- 
mately 22 per cent, a part of the increase 
being due to unusually high yields per 
acre. The total production is estimated 
at 692,013,000 pounds, by far the largest 
crop of flue-cured tobacco on record. The 
prices per pound paid for the 1927 crop, 
which are almost equal to those for the 
smaller 1926 crop, may be explained in 
part by unusual conditions. First, several 
new companies have entered the cigarette 
manufacturing field and have found it 
necessary to purchase in excess of nor- 
mal needs in order to establish adequate 
initial stocks. Second, the production of 
Burley in 1927 was about 30 per cent less 
than that of 1926, and the shortage of 
cigarette tobacco from this source in- 
creased the demand for flue cured. The 
Burley situation now is such as to indi- 
cate a larger crop in 1928, and flue-cured 
tobacco may, therefore, expect increased 
competition. It is highly probable that, 
even allowing for increased consumption 
during the ensuing year, the stocks on 
July 1, 1928, will be larger than those of 
recent years. 

“With respect to foreign competition, 
it may be noted that the production of 
tobacco similar to flue cured is increasing 
in British Africa colonies, although the 
effect on the British demand for Ameri- 
can tobacco is not as yet important. 


“Summarizing present conditions, the 
indications are that stocks of leaf in the 
hands of dealers and manufacturers on 
July 1, 1928, will be unusually large, that 
competition among buyers for the next 
crop will be less active, and that any in- 
crease in acreage in the flue-cured dis- 
trict this year will be at the risk of lower 


|Uncle Ab Says 


I'd rather trust and 
be trusted than to sus- 
pect and be suspected. 








OR the week March 4 


end of the week:— 

1. What ceremony did Moses command 
the children of Israel to perform when 
they should get into the promised land? 


2. What were the names of the two 
mountains on which the blessing and curse 
were to be written? What tribes were 
to read the blessing? What tribes were 
to read the curse? 

3. What fearful prophecy and warning 
did Moses give for the disobedience to 
God’s law? 

4. Tell of the mercy to the repentant 
and the law of life and death. (Chapter 30.) 


5. How did Moses encourage Joshua? 
Whom did God call to be Moses’ succes- 
sor? 


READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Deuteronomy 27-34 

to 10 inclusive, 

asked to read Deuteronomy 27-34. The following interesting questions will 

be answered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the 


every interested person ts 


6. In what way did Moses preserve what 
he said to the children of Israel in his 
final address? 

7. After Moses had written the book of 
the law, to whom did he give it? How 
often, and where, was the law to be read 
to the public? 

8. What special song was Moses com- 
manded to write and rehearse befote the 
children of Israel? Who assisted him 
in the task? 


9. What splendid prospect did God give 
Moses before he died? What spot in that 
section of the country was appointed by 
God to be the place of the death of Moses? 

10. How old was Moses when he died? 
What. is said in praise of Moses? 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 


—— 


Does More Work Riding 
* ULTIPLY Man Power With Ma- 

chinery,” a head in one of your re- 
cent issues, is good. It can be done, for 
I have done that very thing and made a 
larger yield per acre and doubled the 
yield per man. We have made an aver- 
age of 15 500-pound bales of cotton per 
man for the last four years. We also 
make corn enough to run the place and 
usually fatten from 20 to 40 head of 
hogs. Could a man do that with a 
“grasshopper” stock? Not much! Yet 
we do it much easier than we could 
make five bales following a little one- 
horse plow. 


First, we break the land with either a 
four-horse right-lap disk, a tractor, or 
two-horse turning plows. This insures 
a well-broken soil, which is essential to 
the best production of any crop. Then 
for cotton, we bed with riding disk cul- 
tivators, which make as nearly a perfect 
seedbed as I have ever seen. You can 
make the bed high or low, flat or sharp, 
as desired. Personally, I like the low, 
flat bed. These disks cut all stalks and 
small trash that may be on the land and 
at the same time cut and pulverize the 
topsoil making an ideal bed for planting 
—and all done at one trip to the row. 
We have a planter that puts out fertilizer 
and plants two rows at a time, thus sav- 
ing the work of two mules and three 
men—less the small difference in time it 
takes to refill the hoppers. For cultiva- 
tion we use two-horse riding cultivators, 
almost exclusively. 


I know there are a lot of farmers who 
will say that the average farmer cannot 
afford these implements, but really he 
can’t afford to do without them. “We 
pay for what we need, whether we get 
it or not,” applies to the farmer in such 
a striking way that he cannot afford to 
overlook it. With the cultivator you can 
kill as much grass and weeds, when they 
are just coming up, in one day as you 
could in nine, two weeks later. See the 
point? Get it done quickly! And at 
the same time easier. 

Why -walk, when you can do better 
work riding? Why make five or six 
bales of cotton, when you can make 12 
or 15 easier? 

“Sam Johnson” is absolutely right 
when he wants to recruit more “cavalry 
farmers.” E. P. GAUTNEY. 

Pickens County, Ala. 








Fight the Price-fixing Octopus 

T IS said that the boll weevil takes a 

toll of a billion dollars yearly and the 
price-fixer weevil takes a toll of another 
billion yearly. The Government and the 
people have made some progress in fight- 
ing the boll’ weevil, but not a hand is 
turned to fight the price-fixers. They 
seem to be entrenched and are so pow- 
erful that no one seems to care to tackle 
them. No one Congressman or Senator 
can move them from their entrenchment, 

All the Congressmen and Senators, all 
the governors and all the. people of the 
South and West and of the United States 
should declare war on this octopus, unite 
and fight him as the people fight the 
whiskey traffic. .Let them pass a con- 
stitutional law prohibiting gambling in 
cotton futures. If they must gamble, let 
them gamble on the weather. Make it 
an issue this year and the candidates who 
will hoist this flag can get my vote. 

J. M. WHITE, M.D. 
Montgomery County, Ala. 


Sheep Help With Pecans 

UR 80-acre pecan orchard at Dawes 

(15 miles from Mobile) is subdivid- 
ed by fencing into four sections for 
changing pastures, etc., and we are suc- 
cessfully using sheep to reduce the ex- 
pense of cultivation (by grazing) and 
fertilizing. The wool and increase from 
good sheep properly cared for will pay 
their way and good returns on one’s in- 
vestment. Cc. E. COMPTON. 

Mobile County, Ala. 
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SO MANY SMOKERS HAVE 
CHANGED TO CHESTERFIELD 


WE STATE it as 
our honest belief that 
the tobaccos used in 

; Chesterfield cigarettes 
are of finer quality 
and hence of better 
taste than in any 
other cigarette at the 
price. 

Liccetrr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


--. and what’s more— 


THEY’RE MILD 
and yet THEY SATISFY! 





























































IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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You have no idea how fast potatoes and onions 
can be graded until you see a Boggs in action—75 to 
550 bushels per hour, acco to size of machine. Even 
the smallest Boggs models will do the manual labor of from 
3 to 5 men. ; 

You can dump potatoes into the power machines by the bag or 
barrel without overloading them. And the Boggs can be operated 
continuously, for as soon as one bag is full you simply push the 
deflector over the empty bag at the other side. 


and round and long potatoes into No. 1 and No. 2 
With 2 Beets ron cae ert inn, nem Coveruanaat grades. it cant tvciee or indate 
stock because potatoes are tenderly carried over our endless patented 
t any shaking. Made in five models, to be operated by hand, motor or 


Write for interesting Booklet 
Boggs Manufacturing Corp., 46 Main St., Atlanta, N. Y. 


Factories. Atianta, N. Y.—Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


BOGGS POTATO 


andONIOnN 
The Stardod Grode 
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( witag about . 
NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


menaneees Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 











Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Quick yo Ee ng Se 
Inexpensive 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., | a 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE ONT 
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NSTANT POSTUM 
made with milk con- 
tains no trace of the artificial 
stimulants that make many 
hot drinks bad for children. 
It is a drink made of roasted 
whole wheat and bran, plus all the 
body-building nourishment of milk. 
A drink with a delightful flavor that 
appeals to children—even children 
who don’t like milk alone. And it’s 
made so easily! 


Thousands upon thousands of 
mothers serve this wholesome drink 
to their children every morning. 
Schools, too, have taken it up and 
made it part of the noon-day lunch. 
Now you try it. Serve it to your 
children at breakfast tomorrow. 
And try it yourself at the same 
time! 











Test it for 30 days 


Make Postum your mealtime drink 
for thirty days. Then you can test 
its value fully. Postum can’t inter- 
fere with sleep, doesn’t excite the 
nerves or cause indigestion, as caf- 
fein beverages do. 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 
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Ready... 


a hot, wholesome, nourishing drink 
that sends children skipping off to school 
Jull of life and spirit 


Carrie Blanchard, food dem- 
onstrator, will help you start 
this 30-day test. 


Carrie Blanchard’s offer 


“Let me send you, free, one 
week’s supply of Postum, with my 
personal directions for preparing it, 
as a start on the 30-day test. 


“For Postum made with milk, 
you will need Instant Postum, the 
soluble form made instantly in the 
cup. For Postum made in the usual 
way, with water, you can use either 
Instant Postum or Postum Cereal, 
the kind you boil. Just indicate on 
the coupon which kind of Postum 
you prefer. 

“Tf you wish to begin the 36-day 
test today, get Postum at your gro- 
cer’s. It costs much less than most 
other mealtime drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.— P.F. 3-28 

Postum Company, IncorPoraTep, 
Battle Creek, Mic 

I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 

Instant Postum «. « . . 0 Check 

(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 










un is one of, the Post Health Products, which 
include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post's Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bian Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms, Instant Postum, made in the cup 
ap.edting boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in 
tp pepeare, PostumeCereal is also easy to 

make, but be boiled 20 minutes. 


bechh 








Postum Cerza. ... . . UO prefer 
(prepared by boiling) 
Name. 
Street 
City. State. 








In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Co,.Lrp. 


812 Metropolitan Bidg.. Toronto 2. Ontario. 
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‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
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Monnet, March 5.—One way to 
keep shoes soft and in shape when 
they. have been wet is to stuff them with 
crumpled newspaper and dry them slowly. 

Tuesday, March 6. 
—Every child likes 
to have a_ special 
place to keep its 
toys. An attractive 
and inexpensive play 
box can be made of 
a sturdy packing box 
covered with colored 
pictures and all coat- 
ed with shellac. 


Wednesday, March 
7.—Mold can be removed from ham or 
bacon by rubbing with a cloth dampened 
with lard or sweet oil. 

Thursday, March 8—A. spicy sauce is 
made by dissolving a glass of currant 
jelly in a cup of hot meat stock. 

Friday, March 9.—Screws scraped with 
ordinary kitchen soap before being put 
into hard wood will go in easily and will 
be as easily removed. 

Saturday, March 10.—Sunshine is too 
scarce to waste. Get out in it in the 
middle of the day even though it means 
leaving the noon dishes for a while. 

Sunday, March 11.— 

A day may be sunny, it may be gray— 

Whatever it is, it is God’s own day; 

A bit of His time He has lent to you, 

To learn some lesson—a task to do! 
It may be bright with a sunlit track; 

It may be shadowed with storm clouds 

black; 
But take it pluckily! Make it fair! 
Show you are worthy to walk just there. 


= 
| HOSTESS AND GUEST 
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An Advertisement Party 
‘T THINK Jenny always has the best 
parties,” remarked Jane. 
“Oh, did you go to her party?” ques- 
tioned Martha. 





“Yes indeed! and we had more fun!” 
Jane gurgled. 

“What did you do?” asked Martha 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, in the invitations, you know, we 
were asked to wear some well known ad- 
vertisement and——” 

“What did you wear?” interrupted 
Martha. 

“Why, I wore that slogan ‘Time to 
Re-tire’ but I did not get the prize.” 


“Um,” grunted Martha consolingly. 
“What did you do after you got there”? 


“The first game was ‘Billboards.’ Bill- 
boards is a game where one person is 
seated with his back to the group. John 
Hancock was ‘it’ first. Jenny pinned a 
large advertisement on his back and we 
threw out hints as to what it was. Mabel 
gave it away, so she had to take the place 
of the billboard. It was fun and some- 
thing different from the games we us- 
ually play,” observed Jane. 


“What did you do after that?” ques- 
tioned Martha. 

“Next everybody sat down at one end 
of the room. We each had to do some- 
thing to represent the advertisement we 
wore. Henry was asked to do this first, 
so he went to the other end of the room, 
that everybody might see him. When he 
finished, we each took our turn. After 
everybody had done something to repre- 
sent the advertisement he wore, we were 
given pencils and papers to write down 
what we thought the different ones repre- 
sented. Mary guessed more than anyone 
else, so she won the prize. It was a box 
of chocolates. 

“Next we ate!” continued Jane. “We 
had jello with whipped cream and cook- 
ies. Jenny certainly was generous with 
her whipped cream too. With each dish 
there was an advertisement with the ad- 
vertiser’s name cut out and we had to 
guess what it represented before we could 
eat. I’m sorry you didn’t go, Martha, we 
had such a good time.” 

“I am too,” Martha replied. “I did 











PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





3023—Smartly Simple.—Designed in sizes 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 24% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yards of 27-inch contrasting. 


3151—Looking Slender.—Designed in sizes 

, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust 

measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 

of 36-inch material with % yard of 
%-inch contrasting. 


3209—Simple Styling.—Designed in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
40-inch material. 

495—Slender, Practical.—Designed in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3 


yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

3202—Exceptional.—Designed in sizes 6, 8, 
10, and 12 years. Size 8 requires. 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with 4 yard 
of 32-inch contrasting and 14 yards 
of 3-inch ribbon. . 

931—Good Taste.—Designed in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 54-inch light and % yard of %- 
inch black material. 

219A Play and Sunday Frock Made 
From One Pattern.—Designed in sizes 
2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 32-inch contrasting. 
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want to go but more I wanted Mother 
to go to her club meeting so I stayed 
with the little children. Anyway, I en- 
joyed your telling me about it,” she 
ended. 


| HOW TO MAKE CURTAINS | 


EFORE you buy your material for 
curtains it is wise to*draw to scale 
the window to be curtained. Use a yard- 
stick or folding ruler, as a tapeline may 
stretch resulting in inaccurate measure- 
ments. Note the exact dimensions of the 
window on your drawing and also the 
width of the trim and apron. Then sketch 
in lightly the kind of curtains you wish 
to have and decide whether they are 
suited to that type of window. If the 
window is very broad, you may not need 
a valance, since that emphasizes the hori- 
zontal lines; if the window is narrow and 
high a valance and side draperies set far 
over at the edge of the trim will help to 
correct its proportions. 
If you are going to make glass curtains 
of scrim, marquisette or net, with side 











wise and finished with an extension hem. 

In estimating the length of the side 
draperies, measure from the top or mid- 
die of the upper trim to the bottom of the 
apron and add nine inches for hem, cas- 
ing, and shrinkage. If there is a decided 
pattern in the material, you must see that 
the pattern balances on each side before 
the material is cut. A little extra yard- 
age may have to be allowed for matching 
patterns. 

Measure and cut the side draperies with 
the same care as in making the glass cur- 
tains. Clip the selvedges at intervals of 
three or four inches or trim them off. 
Turn a hem 1% inches on the lengthwise 
edges and a two- or three-inch hem at the 
bottom. Make a casing at the top for the 
rod to run through, since there is to be a 
valance. 

The valance when finished is usually 
one-sixth of the length of the finished 
side draperies. Hem, heading, and casing 
allowances are added to this depth in cal- 
culating the material required. The length 
of the valance across the window is one 
and a half times the width of the window 





MEASURE WITH CARE WHEN MAKING CURTAINS 


draperies and a gathered valance of cre- 
tonne, unlined, you will probably begin 
with the glass curtains. The following 
directions are given by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. They are to 
be shirred on a rod without a heading as 
the valance hides the top of them. The 
measurement for their width is taken on 
the plan drawn to scale, on the part of 
the trim nearest the glass. Allow twice 
the width of the window in soft materials 
—almost two breadths usually. They 
should be just long enough to escape the 
sill. Glass curtains may have hems from 
1% to 3 inches wide at .the front and 
lower edges, and one-fourth-inch hems on 
the outside. A common rule is to add nine 
inches to the length of any finished cur- 
tain for hem, heading and shrinkage but 
since the glass curtains are to be run on 
rods through a casing at the top, without 
a heading, two inches less may be allowed. 
Each curtain length should be measur- 
ed and checked before any material is 
cut off. Before cutting, draw threads if 
possible to provide an accurate guide. 
Trim off all selvedges and put in the side 
hems, then the top and bottom hems. They 
should all be turned under the depth of 
the hem. Otherwise when light shines 
through the curtains, an irregular line is 
seen inside the hem. A tuck should be 
taken just below the casing to allow for 
shrinkage when the curtain is laundered. 
Hems look better when put in by hand 
rather than by machine stitching and will 
not draw. If there are many curtains to 
be made, however, machine stitching is 
advisable. 
_ Skimpy side draperies are not attrac- 
tive. Cretonne is usually 36 inches wide 
and you will need a length the full width 
of material for each side. Fifty-inch 
Material may sometimes be split length- 


and side trim if the valance is gathered; 
twice that much if it is plaited. Make 
the valance in the same way as the cur- 
tains. 


Three rods will be needed for hanging 
these curtains, since the valance and side 
draperies should not be hung on the same 
rod. The glass curtain must be set closer 
to the window than the other hangings. 
The neatness and general attractiveness 
of the finished curtains will depend on 
the way they are hung. Solid round rods 
which fit into sockets are desirable for 
glass curtains. Flat or round rods may 
be used for the overdraperies. 

All curtains should be pressed when 
finished. Avoid making crosswise folds 
in them, or any unnecessary lengthwise 
creases. 


| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
pe ordered at ong time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 


DELICIOUS RECIPES 


Savory Pork and Veal Cakes 


J UST a little different from other ways 
of serving ground meat are these ap- 

















petizing cakes of veal pork, baked in a } 


casserole. Because of the pork in them 
they must be cooked until thoroughly 
done. The recipe is from the Bureau of 
Home Economics :— 

One pound veal, 1 pound pork, 1 teaspoon 
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NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 
SFRING &ESUMMER 


SIYIUE BOD 


iS NOW READY... 


ar, 
Ons 


E take this oppor- | 
tunity to express | 
our thanks to the | 


millions of old customers 
and new friends who 
have made NATIONAL 
BELLAS HESS such a 
sensational success. 


NATIONAL BELLAS [MM has three hundred pages 


HESS is the world’s larg- 
est fashion house selling 
everything to wear direct 
by mail. It specializes 
only in New York’s very 
latest styles at America’s 
lowest prices (we have a 
unique lowest price guar- 
antee that insures your 
buying for less at NA- 
TIONAL.BELLAS HESS 
than at any other store in 
the country). 


The new NATIONAL 
BELLAS HESS Style 
Book for Spring and Sum- 


we OUPON' 


HUGE MERCGEE 
STYLE LOOK 


SER Oo oES ee 


River 
f York's Latest Fashions 







—/j/ mer is now ready. 
SY It is a huge book, the 
same size as your 
| favorite fashion magazine 
— Pictorial Review, La- 
dies’ Home Journal, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, 
' McCall’s Magazine and 
| others of this type. It 


packed full of the most 
desirable, up-to-the-min- 
: ute New York wearing 
7 apparel for women, men 


Me and children, including 
'™ @6«dresses, coats, millinery, 
‘mm 6h shoes, hosiery, under- 


wear, men’s clothes, boys’ 
clothes, girls’ clothes and 
infants’ wear. 

Simply mail the coupon 
below and we will send 
you this beautifully print- 
ed Style Book, lavishly 
illustrated in rich colors, 
rotogravure and black and 

white half-tones. 
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Stop/ 


have you ha 
your WRIGLEY 
today ? 






“After every meal “ J 











OLDS and grippe find a 
ready starting point in the 
sluggish intestinal tract. Feen-a-mint, re- 
markably mild yet thoroughly effective, 
will cleanse the digestive tract of poisons 
—avert systematic congestion— and pre- 
vent dangerous germs from obtaining a 
foothold in the body. Chew one of these 
delicious mint flavored tablets whenever 
you feel a cold coming on. 

And remember that every chewing gum 
laxative is not Feen-a-mint. Its scientific 
soundness, proved by years of actual clinical 
experience, establishes it as the outstand- 
ing laxative today. At all good druggists. 





Write for a free copy of ‘‘The 
Mysterious 35 Feet, or 85% of 
merica,’’ an authoritative 
new treatise on constipation. 
Health Products Corporation, 
Dept. 23, Newark, N. J. 
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| SPRING FASHION BOOK 








MARION NIXON 
ARION Nixon, popular Universal player, 
M is the girl on the cover of our new 
The dress 
is a delightful afternoon or informal evening 
frock interpreted in lustrous Patou tan crepe 


Spring Fashion Magazine. 


satin with ecru lace, with front panel of 
satin trimmed with amber crystal buttons. 
Now’s the time to order your copy of our 
new Spring Fashion Magazine showing the 
spring frocks of other leading screen stars, 
and 100 other styles. The price is 15 cents. 
Send your order. to Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 
EEE IREMES 

salt, 2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 2 table- 
spoons chopped green pepper, 1 small onion 
cut fine, 1 tablespoon butter, bacon. Wipe 
the meat with a damp cloth and then put 
it through the meat grinder using the fige 
knife. Cook the onion, pepper, and parsley 
in the butter, add the salt and mix well 
with the meat. Form into medium-sized 
cakes, fold around each one a slice of bacon 
and fasten with a toothpick. Sear the cakes 
on both sides in hot fat until golden brown, 
then place the balls in a casserole, cover, 
and cook at a low temperature from % to 
% of an hour. Make a gravy with 4 table- 
spoons of the fat and 4 tablespoons of flour. 
Cook until brown and then add 2 teaspoons 
of minced onion and 2 cups of cold water. 
Stir until thickened. Pour over the meat 
cakes in the casserole and serve. No extra 
salt is needed because of the bacon fat. 


Prune Jam 


RUNES are well adapted to making 

jam if combined with orange and 
lemon. As all the materials can be ob- 
tained throughout the winter, prune jam 
answers the need for preserves that can 
be made when fresh fruits are not avail- 
able. . 
Two cups prunes, 1% pints water, 2 oranges, 
1 lemon, 1 cup sugar, % teaspoon salt. Soak 
the prunes overnight in the water. Cook 
them for 10 minutes in the water in which 
they soaked, then drain and cut them into 
Slice the oranges and lemon, 
peeling and all, wery thin, and cook them 
rapidly in the prune juice for 15 minutes. 
Add the prune pulp, the sugar and salt and 
cook until thick, stirring constantly. Seal 
in hot, sterile jars, 


Two Recipes Using Onions 


HE humble onion becomes almost an 
aristocrat during the winter months 
when vegetables are few in number and 
limited in variety. There are many good 
ways of serving them. They may be 
boiled and creamed, baked whole, cut in 
half and stuffed, scalloped with peanuts, 
glazed or made into a rich and tasty soup. 
The recipes below are from the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 
Glazed Onions.—Ten medium-sized onions, 
% cup sugar, 2 tablespoons melted butter. 
Peel the onions and boil whole in salted 
boiling water until fairly tender, from 20 to 
30 minutes. Mix the sugar and butter to- 


gether and spread over sides and bottom of 
the baking dish or pan. Drain the onions 
and place them in the pan and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until brown, increasing the heat 
toward the last. 

Onion Soup.—Three cups meat broth, 6 me- 
dium-sized onions, chopped, 2 tablespoons 
cold water, pepper, 1% teaspoons salt, 4 ta- 
blespoons flour, toast, cheese. 


Cook the chopped onion in a small amount 
of water until tender. Then add 2 table- 
spoons of fat from meat broth or the same 
quantity of butter and let onions cook down 
in this until they are yellow. Mix them with 
meat broth and thicken with flour and cold 
water which have been well blended. Cook 
for a few minutes. Pour soup into bowls or 
soup plates, place on top a round or slice 
of toasted bread and sprinkle cheese on top. 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES _ | 


Should a Girl Use Rouge, Lipstick, 
and Powder? 


(Second Prize Letter) 
GIRL should use powder, rouge, and 
lipstick very sparingly. 

The modern flapper is criticised chiefly, 
I think, not for the use of cosmetics but 
for her lack of moderation, sense of the 
artistic—for she frequently uses lipstick 
and rouge when none would be much 
more becoming, or uses too much—and 
because of her tendency to apply cos- 
metics in public. 

The chief aim of rouge used artistic- 
ally is to »roduce a healthy look. Why 
cover “a multitude of sins” when real 
health would improve one’s appearance 
much more than artificial aid? A highly 
rouged face will, perhaps, draw more at- 
tention but not as much admiration as 
well-kept hair, teeth, skin, body and beau- 
tiful eyes. These things are not a mat- 
ter of money but of time and thought. 


A girl who takes good care of her 
health, both of body and of mind, - will 
have little need of cosmetics. Her eyes 
will sparkle, her teeth glitter, her skin 
glow with health. Her lips will curl up- 
ward with the mere joy of being alive 
and healthy. At the slightest provocation 
they will part in a winning smile. These 
qualities, combined with pleasant thoughts, 
give any girl a type of beauty all her 
own. 

Another thing, sad as it is, there are 
still low down men in the world and these 
are more liable to insult a girl who uses 
rouge, lipstick, and powder excessively 
because she looks gaudy and cheap. In- 
temperance in anything always pays its 
price. 

Therefore, let us be careful how we 
make up our faces. We had better use no 
rouge and lipstick at all than to cheapen 
ourselves by applying them immoderately 
and inartistically. 

“SWEET SIXTEEN.” 


AUNT HET | 


T wt -opyright, 1928, by 
By R. QUILLEN Publishers Syndicate 

















“My vanity keeps urgin’ me to beat 
Pa when we play dominoes, but it’s bet- 
ter to let him win than to have him 
poutin’ all evenin’.” 

“I got Pa a long-tailed coat for his 
birthday, so’s I won’t have to do so much 
darnin’ when his pants wears thin.” 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


What Everybody Should Know 
About Measles (Rubeola) 
EASLES is usually a disease of 
childhood, but occurs frequently in 

adults. It is an acute contagious disease 
and usually comes in epidemic form 
every three to four 
years. Just as soon 
as there is a good 
crop of children who 
have not had meas- 
les, we have an epi- 
demic, and almost ev- 
ery susceptible child 
comes down with the 
malady. Usually in 
these epidemics, a 
great many grown 
people who have never had measles get 
caught and come down with it, too. 


In 1874, the King of the Fiji Islands, 
in the act of transferring his islands to 
the British Empire, visited Sydney, New 
South Wales, returning to the islands in 
1875. His son and one of his servants 
who had accompanied him, came down 
with measles. On his return home the 
king held a conference of the prominent 
men of all the adjoining islands. All 
these men were thus exposed to measles. 
In this way, measles spread to all the 
150,000 inhabitants. There had never, 
before this, been a case of measles on 
these islands. From December 12 to 
May 30, there were 40,000 deaths from 
measles among the islanders. There is 
no doubt that ignorance of the disease 
and lack of care played a most important 
part in this high mortality from measles. 

In the United States at the present 
time, our death rate from measles is not 
very high, because we know better than 
we once did how to care for patients 
who are sick with this disease. 

Symptoms.—Measles usually starts 
off like a head cold, with inflamed eyes 
and fever. There are also spots in the 
mouth called Koplik spots. These spots 
are surrounded by very red tissue and 
appear back where the jaw teeth are— 
small bluish white spots on the inside of 
the jaw. About the fourth or fifth day, 
a rash appears, first as small red spots 
in the forehead, behind the ears, and on 
side of face and neck. These spots de- 
velop into a red rash that spreads over 
the entire body. 

Complications.—Quite a number of 
serious complications may occur. (1) 
When there is inflammation of the eyes, 
the patient should be kept in a darkened 
room or should wear dark glasses. (2) 
Middle ear trouble often follows measles 
and causes abscesses and permanently 
destroys hearing. (3) Croup may de- 
velop, either false or true croup (diph- 
theria). In this case antitoxin has to be 
given at once. If there is any throat 
soreness or hoarseness, consult a doctor 
at once. (4) One of the most dangerous 
complications is pneumonia, for pneu- 
monia after measles is 10 times more 
likely to kill than is pneumonia in a per- 
son who has not recently had measles. 

Treatment.—Put patient to bed at 
once and keep him there until he is well. 
Give him plenty of water. Do not give 
all kinds of hot teas to make the patient 
“break out.” <A patient with a fever 
needs cold water; so let the person with 
measles have cold water. Give light 
diet and fruit juices. The temperature 
of the room for a person sick with 
measles should not be too hot nor too 
cold—about 60 or 70. Let fresh air into 
the room, and as was said before, the 
room ‘should be darkened or the patient 
should wear dark glasses to prevent in- 
jury to the eyes from the light. 

It has been discovered that a serum 
made from the blood of persons who 
have recently had measles, injected into 
well people who have not had measles, 
will prevent the disease. This serum is 
not used very much yet, because it is 
hard to obtain and the reaction is quite 
severe, 
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If you smoke 
for pleasure 








People might smoke 
some cigarettes for a lot 
of queer reasons, but 
they certainly smoke 
Camels for pleasure. 


And they smoke more 





© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobaéco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Camels by billions. 


Camels 


“Pd walk a mile for a Camel” 














wour horse 

a cough or cold or has been 
exposed Oo disease give it Spohn's, 
Use! Spohn’ ~ to ween your 
horses work 

eg in fhuenss, na golds 

and ail leeases ‘aff 

nose, throat and 


SPOHN'S 
DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


60¢ and $1.20 at Drug Stores— Write for free booklet 
Medical Dept.25 Goshen. ind. 


















money by growing better 
fruit. Write today. 
! years of a 7 a | built 
fate = BEAN, A style 
every purpose 
‘ean Spray Pump Co, 
Y 65 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich, 











20,000 Baby Chicks 


was the result of one insertion in The — 
Farmer used by Pioneer Poultry Farm of 
Miss. Read what they say: 

“You will be glad to know that the little in- 
sertion the first week resulted in inquiries 
amounting to over 20,000 baby chicks.” 

An advertisement in The Progressive Farmer tell- 
pcngarning Aes yee what you have to offer will cost 
you very little each week. Poultrymen throughout the 
South use our paper and report good results. These 
continue to use space with us after 
Write today for advertising rates in the different 
editions. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
DALLAS, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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A Sensational Offer! 





Only $1.00 and you get 
thefamous21-Jewel er 

Watch direct ‘om factory. Bal. 
ance in easy 





Lowest prices ever named 
on similar quality. You save 
30% to 50%. DOWN 


21 JEWEL-Extra Thin 


The Insured Watch 


Watches, Men’s Strap Watches. 
also sold on easy payments. 
by the the Studebaier Family 
of South Bend, known t Lee = oy he world for 
rs of a century of fair He. Ling 100,000 
customers, Send cou at once for full 
pacareiar of ov amazi Studebaker 21- 
lewel W: have 8 edjcstmente—t heat, ont. 


an 
given free—insuring the wateh for your | 


wosee 








E FOR FREE CATALOG! 
eas will be sent rea'to anyone sending the cou, 
SS Se eRe wine 


eas — Watch Chain FREE £ 


Te those who write at ence fer f Catalog we willin- AS 
‘er of an exquisite -A3s 











Ware toh’ Ghein tree. Ce oat is for ~ay 4 @ limited Sue 2 
only. coupon at A 


Studebaker ‘Wateh ~ 
WATCHES — DIAMONDS — JEWELRY 
Dept J997, South Bend, Ind. Se 
Canadian Address: Windsor, : 


SPECIAL OFFER ‘COUPON E 
ae bebe J08T, bo COMP. 
of Advance 


Please send your free Catal talog 
Watch Styicoand Ran Mi A of your $1 down offer 
oO Please send me Jewelry Catalog free. 























Just RubltOn 


Thousands of 
motherstell us they 
would not be with- 
out Children’s 
Musterole, the 
milderform of Mus- 
terole especially 
prepared for babies 
and children. 

At night, when 
awakened by the 
warning, croupy 
- ugh, Fe ub the 

an, white ointment = over the 
child’s throat and chest. of . 

Children’s Musterole, like regular Mus- 
. terole, penetrates the skin with a warming 
tingle and goes to the seat of the trouble. 

t does not blister like the old-fashioned 

mustard plaster and is not messy to apply. 

from oil of mustard, it takes the 

kink out of stiff necks, relieves colds, sore 
throats and croupy —— All aoa 








MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
GUARANTEES \ITS ADVERTISEMENTS 
if when writing to advertisers you say: 
“I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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The Progressive Farmer 
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4-H CLUB BOYS AND GIRL 
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“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER”? 
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< Heart 
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THE 4-H’S 
I pledge— 
My Head ' to clear thinking, 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 
My Hands to larger service, 
My Health to better living, 
For my club, my community, and 
my country. 


Tinintrtnntrinnntinnininnninnntnie 
P’LL TELL ONE 


| By UNCLE P. F. 








If You’re a Detective, Here’s a 
Problem 

OMETIME when you're not partic- 

ularly busy and want to do some in- 
teresting original investigation, here’s a 
problem for you: In which direction do 
the woodpeckers, nuthatches, and related 
birds prefer their home should face? 
Some authorities have claimed that such 
birds prefer a home facing anywhere 
from west to south. While you’re about 
it, you might be interested in finding out 
just what size entrance holes the differ- 
ent birds make for themselves when they 
build their own homes, how deep they 
excavate them, and how large a house in 
diameter they prefer. The red-cockaded, 
red-bellied, red-headed, downy, and pile- 
ated woodpeckers, the nuthatches, the 
flicker, and the chickadee are some of 


} . . 
| the more common species that you might 
| study. 


Look out, too, for old abandoned 
woodpecker nests that have been taken 
over by bluebirds or sparrow hawks. 
What size houses do they move into? 


All the information you can get will 
be helpful to you when you're building 
bird houses to place about your home. 

Now You Tell Another.—We want to 

know just how much our young folks 

know about the wild flowers in their 
neighborhood. How many can you rec- 
ognize at sight? Have you ever noticed 
any characteristics peculiar to certain 
flowers? What are they for? For the 
most interesting letter sent us on “The 
First Wild Flowers .im Our Neighborhood” 
we will give a prize of $2; for the second 
best $1, and honorable mention to all 
other letters considered worthy. Make 
your letter of 30 words or less and mail 
it to Uncle P. F., The Progressive Farmer, 
by March 15. 


| MEMBERS OF WOODLAND | 
| CLUB MAKE $109 EACH 


j 
HAT 4-H club work pays farm boys 
is well illustrated in the achievements 

of 14 members of the Woodland 4-H 

Club, Randolph County. In 1927 these 

14 boys made an avefage net profit of 

$109.46 each. 

They did it by carrying out the “soil- 
building” project begun by them in 1926 
under the direction of R. Y. ‘Bailey who 
was at that time county agent. Each boy 
takes two acres—one planted in cotton 
fertilized according to the recommenda- 
tions of the Alabama Experiment Station 
with vetch sowed in the early fall; the 
other acre is planted in corn. The rows 
were six feet with a row of peas in the 
middles. Soil building while producing 
a money crop and a feed crop was the 
goal. The value of their total produc- 
tions was $1,532.54. 

Russell Tomlinson had the honor of 
making the highest net profit which was 
$224.25. He produced 2,535 pounds of 
seed cotton which ginned 1,015 pounds 
of lint. His corn yield was 45 bushels. 

The average cotton production by the 
boys was 1,500 pounds per acre, and the 
average corn production was 54 bushels. 

This record, according to G. B. Phil- 
lips who succeeded Mr. Bailey as county 
agent, is: due in a large measure to the 








great enthusiasm of the principal of the 
Woodland School, Professor Holmes. 

The club has reorganized for 1928. It 
is believed that every boy of club age 
will carry the work this year. 





VERA, PRESTON AND EDWARD 
*MAKE GREAT RECORD 


UT of a total production of 14 

bales on 22 acres in 1927 on the 
farm of W. L. Wardsworth, St. Clair 
County, four of these bales were made 
on three acres by his three children, Vera, 
Preston and Edward. They were members 
of the Easonville 4-H Club and carried 
cotton projects, fertilizing according to 
the recommendations of County Agent 
R. M. Reaves. On three acres they made 
a net profit of $332.39. The father says: 
“IT am thoroughly convinced that the 





ERE EO 
MEET MISS BETH McCARLEY 

Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. A. E, Mc- 
Carley, of Randolph County, Ala. Her broth- 
er, Landers, sent in the picture and says that 
he is not yet a club member but expects to 
join this year. “I enjoy reading the club 
letters,” he tells us. 


club boy’s way is the cheapest method of 
producing cotton. I expect to make every 
acre on my farm a club acre in 1928. 
Why should I work seven or eight acres 
to produce four bales, when my three 


children produce four bales on three 
acres?” 
This record has been made with an 


average of three years’ club work for 
each of the children. Preston and Ed- 
ward have done cotton club work three 
years while Vera has had cotton three 
years and poultry one year. 





' SIX YEARS OF CLUB WORK 


As THIS is my last year in club work, 
I thought I would write a brief 
story of my six years’ work and ex- 
perience. 

When I first joined the club Mr. Low- 
ery was the county agent. He and I were 
great friends. The first year I had corn 
as my project and made a wonderful 
crop. The second year I took poultry, 
Mr. Lowery helping me to get some 
purebred White Leghorn eggs. I had 
eight eggs to hatch. The first falf and 
spring I sold $16 worth of eggs. I finally 
sold all the chickens, as my mother did 








not want them to cross with hers. The 
third and fourth years I had watermel- 
ons as a project and put $37.50 in the 
bank. The fifth year I planted cotton 
and made a bale for which I received 
$60. I invested $45 of this cotton money 
in a purebred Duroc sow. The other 
money from the sale of cotton paid my 
graduating expenses in high school. My 
sow now has nine pigs which together 
with the sow are worth $140. I figure 
that I have cleared $69.15 on my project 
this year. 

My club work has taught me to save 
money. I have banked what I could. I 
hate to drop club work, but as I am go- 
ing to Howard College this year I will 
have to quit. But most of all I want to 
thank Mr. Lowery and Mr. Liles for 
what they have done for me. 

MATHEW NICHOLS. 


Raa 
N 1927, 5,401 Alabama club boys pro- 
duced farm products worth $272,105.50. 
It was an average of $49.08 per boy. 
Cotton was the leading project with corn 
next and pigs third. 





| IT’S THIS WAY 


Answers to Questions on Page 19 


EAT contains a high proportion of veg- 
etable matter that is only partly decayed. 
This is combustible. 

2. By correcting soil acidity, lime aids the 
growth of legumes. It also furnishes import- 
ant plant food for them. 

3. John P. Appleby. 

4. They contain about one-half lime in addi- 
tion to a good cmount of potash. 

5. The combine, which harvests and threshes 
in one operation. 

6. Holstein- Friesian. 

7. To increase the farming efficiency and 
civic interest of the next generation of farm- 
ers. 

8. Destruction of moths. 

9. Butterfat is the fat found in milk. But- 
ter is a manufactured product which con- 
tains 80 per cent or mofe of butterfat, the 
remainder consisting of water, salt and the 
other solids of milk. 

10. A hitch arranged so that three, five, 
seven or more horses may work together, the 
same load being on each horse of the group. 


! 








| SOMETHING TO MAKE | 
A Book Trough 


HIS attractive piece of equipment 
for your room requires only a little 
time to make. Care to see that each part 








—Courtesy Russia Cement Co. 
A BOOK TROUGH FOR YOUR ROOM 


is neatly finished and the whole fitted 
nicely together is most important. 

The ends are made of %4-inch mate- 
rial, 6 inches wide and 7 inches high. 
The trough proper can be of any length 
desired. ‘Mortise out the ends to hold 
the trough. Glue the ends and trough 
together, being careful to get every part 
square and standing true. Then sand- 
paper, shellac, and paint. A dark brown, 
oak, or walnut stain are colors quite 
commonly “used. : 
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Get This Booklet 


FREE! 





ALL ABOUT THE 
AMERICAN FLAG 
SERVICES 


Send for your copy! 


PrARMERS and shippers of farm 
products will be specially in- 
terested in this handsome, pro- 
fusely illustrated 72-page booklet 
which tells all about the many 
services, freight and passenger, 
operated for the United States 
Shipping Board. 

These services comprise 26 lines 
and more than 300 ships, sailing 
from Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast 
and Gulf ports to all parts of the 
world. They took a very promi- 
nent part in the transportation of 
the millions of dollars’ worth of 
surplus farm products exported 
during the past year. 

A copy of this booklet is yours 
for the asking, FREE. Learn all 
about the shipping facilities 
offered by these American flag- 
services by writing to 


Section —37 
UNITED STATES 


SHIPPING BOARD 
Merchant Fleet 
Corporation 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
special cu 
R lers, Learn 
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MARCH CLUB PROGRAM | 


Miss Elaine Massey, Mississippi state 
girls’ club agent, in preparing a club 
program for March, has kept particularly 
in mind, 4-H club girls, but our Febru- 
ary program was prepared by a boys’ 
club agent, so after all we're keeping an 
even balance on both sides. Here’s Miss 
Massey’s very seasonable program :— 
1. Meeting called to order by president. 
2. Repeat in unison the meaning of 4-H’s. 





3. Minutes of last meeting. 


4. Roll call—answer with number of vegeta- 
bles you have in garden now. 

5. Business—old and new. 

6. A snappy club song. Here’s one:— 

WEAR A 4-H SIGN 
(Tune: “Ja-Da’’) 
Wear-a, wear-a, wear-a little 4-H sign, 
Wear-it, wear-it, just to show that you’re in 
line, 
Wear a 4-H button just to show that you're 
in style, 
Wear a 4-H button just because 
worth while, 
Wear-a, wear-a, wear-a little 4-H sign. 

7. Short talks on “The Vegetable Garden,” 
“The Flower Garden,” and “:\ative Shrub- 
bery.” A demonstration of artistic arrange- 
ment of cut flowers. Swapping plants and 
seeds by entire club. 

8. Adjourn by repeating club pledge. 

9. For a social, play “Vegetable Basket.” 
Play just as you do “Fruit Basket.” 


Another March program has been suggested 
by Miss Massey with “Pictures in the Home” 
as the topic. Have three short talks on “Se- 
lection of Pictures,” “Pictures Every Girl 
Should Know,” and “How to Hang Pictures.” 
Then have a picture memory contest. 


BASKETBALL FUNDAMENTALS| 


Teamwork; Sportsmanship 

HERE’S a boy on our team who for 

two years has never gotten the chance 
to play the prominent part that he might, 
simply because he has never learned that 
there are five men on a team and not one 
trying to “star.” Every coach is always 
on the lookout for the best players avail- 
able but most of them have no patience 
whatever with the fellow who wants to 
“hog” all the honors, to draw all the at- 
tention of the spectators to himself. No 
matter how good an individual player 
he is, the team in the long run will be 
better without him (unless he can be 
taught to change his ways). There are 
five men on the team; use them. 

Along the same line comes sportsman- 
ship, and what I have constantly empha- 
sized for our own boys in any sport 
should be enough here: Whatever else 
you do, play clean; I don’t care how 
hard you play, just so you play square; 
and if we can’t win by playing clean, 
we'll lose rather than play dirty. 

This is the last of our basketball series. 
I shall be glad to help you make plans 
for next year or to answer any questions 
you may have to ask. We have only 
touched a very few of the high points in 
these articles. ALEXANDER NUNN, 


it’s well 











WILLIE WILLIS 


| | 
| By R. QUILLEN—Seprig, Wetiet, | 
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Qesnemtenen 











“Pugs mother sent him to borrow a 
cup o’ sugar an’ Mamma wasn’t home, 
so I loaned it myself an’ loaned Pug two 
slices of pie an’ he give me one.” 

“T like to stay with Aunt Jane because 
she knows. you just can’t go on to bed 
if the detective is about to get shot an’ 
there’s only four more pages in the 


| chapter.’ re nae 
















































Here is money-saving information you can have right at 
your elbow. No cost. No obligation. Before you build a new 
barn or remodel the old one—send the coupon. Thousands 
of barns have been built from Louden plans and suggestions, 


We will show you how to avoid expensive lumber waste— 
how to establish the proper floor levels—how to build a 
barn that ‘is convenient and most sanitary—how to get a 
better barn for less money. Fill out and mail coupon today. 
We will send you, free and postpaid, blue print plans and 
Suggestions to fit your needs. We gladly help farmers plan, 


: DEN 
Labor Saving Barn Equipment 


The coupon will bring you the latest information about Louden 
Stalls and Stanchions— how they save you time and labor 
and give cows real pasture comfort while stabled. Louden 
Water Bowls end the job of turning the cows out to water 
~increase milk production—bring inmore money.The Louden 
Manure Carrier takes the drudgery out of barn cleaning. 


We have an Easy Payment Plan for ; 
Pay From the installation of this better Po = = os ee 


Income Plan! equipment. Ask us for details. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAT! 





The Louden line also includes Feed Carriers and | Seodims, pestgeld and without charger” 
e en line ncludes ers an me, : 
Trucks, Steel Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, 4 Barn ays oes and nen 


‘ 
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Cupolas, Ventilating Systeme, ea House Equipment, | 
! 

. 











Hay Unloading Tools, P ists, B 
Bese Sengevenversthing fer the Barn” Mail quae. ee SENS. a Se 
° 1 am interested in (name equipment)...... 
The Louden Machinery Company } _._.... 
2508 Court Street [Est. 1867] Fairfield, lowa | Name - 
Town 





Albany, N.Y.; Toledo, O.; St. Paul, Minn. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SPIRIN 


The whole world knows Aspirin as an effective antidote for pain. But 
it’s just as important to know that there is only one genuine Bayer Aspirm, 
The name Bayer is on every tablet, and on the box. If it says Bayer, it’s 
genuine ; and if it doesn’t, it is not! Headaches are dispelled by Bayer 
Aspirin. So are colds, and the pain that goes with them; even neuralgia, 
neuritis, and rheumatism promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any drugstore 
—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 


it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monosceticacidester of Salicylicacid = 
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The Pregheaiee Farmer 


7 imely Garden and Orchard Rem nders 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Eight Timely Garden and Orchard 
Pointers 

HERE is still time left to plant some 

asparagus, Every home garden should 

have at least a short row of it. Make the 

rows about five or six feet wide and set 

the plants two feet 
apart. 

2. Do not be afraid 
to pay enough to se- 
cure good seed 
whether planting Ir- 
ish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, or other 
garden or truck 
crops. Buy certified 
seed. They are worth 
the small additional 
amount they will cost. This is especially 
true of Irish and sweet potatoes. 

3. Do not plant Irish potatoes without 
treating the seed. Bichloride of mercury 
solution is one that has been most gener- 
ally used in the past. It is made by dis- 
solving one ounce of the material in 7% 
gallons of water. Soak in a solution for 
one hour and a half. Some of the pro- 
prietary treatments that are now in the 
market may also be used. Excellent re- 
sults have been secured by the use of 
them in many sections. 

4. Don’t bed sweet potatoes on soil 
where they have been bedded before. Pick 
out a new piece of ground. If possible 
use seed that grew from vine cuttings. 
Dip the potatoes in a solution of bichlor- 
ide of mercury made by dissolving one 
ounce of this material in 7% gallons of 





L. A. NIVEN 


water. Dip for exactly 10 minutes. Do 
not bed potatoes that show any sign of 
rot. Set the plants on ground where po- 
tatoes have not grown in the past five or 
six years. 

5. To check rose diseases, especially 
mildew, prune out and burn all dead and 
diseased wood and head back where need- 
ed. Rake up and burn dead leaves that 
are under the bushes, also. Then give a 
thorough spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and much will have been done to- 
ward preventing these diseases later on in 
the spring. Other applications of Bor- 
deaux or dusting sulphur should be given 
from time to time after growth starts. 


6. Commercial fertilizer should be ap- 
plied to peaches, plums, grapes, and other 
fruits of this kind, just before blooming, 
say about a week or 10 days. In the case 
of the apple, apply it soon after the buds 
begin to swell in order that it may be of 
benefit to this year’s crop. Apply the 
fertilizer out under the tips of the 
branches and beyond, as this is where the 
feed roots are found and not up close 
to the trunk of the tree. 

7. Every home garden and orchard 
should have in it some cultivated black- 
berries, raspberries, and dewbherries. 
There is still time left to put these out, 
but set at once. Except in the moun- 
tainous section, depend on the new Van 
Fleet raspberry. For dewberries, the Lu- 
cretia is the one most largely planted, 


although a new one called the Young is 
very good. In the Southeast the Early 
Harvest is the leading variety of black- 
berry, but in Texas, the McDonald and 
some others seem to be the leading ones. 


& The biggest yields or the highest 
quality of vegetables cannot possibly be 
grown unless an abundance of plant food 
is provided. After applying all the avail- 
able stable manure up to as high as 40 to 
50 loads to the acre, there is still need 
for as much as 1,500 to 2,000 pounds of 
commercial fertilizer per acre to go in the 
drill before setting plants or sowing the 
seed. In addition to this, keep on hand a 
good supply of readily available nitrogen 
in the form of nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, or some of the synthetic ni- 
trogens to apply as side applications. 
Give the vegetables from one to three 
or four side applications, depending on 
whether they are quick growers, and the 
results will be not only good yields but 
good quality. 


Where to Bed Sweet Potatoes 


HEN bedding sweet potatoes, select 

seed stock that is free of rot. Bed 
in a place where potatoes have never 
been bedded before, or at least, where new 
soil is used. Before bedding, dip the po- 
tatoes in corrosive sublimate solution 
made by dissolving an ounce of corrosive 
sublimate in 7% gallons of water. Dip 
the potatoes in this material for exactly 


10 minutes. Dissolve the corrosive sub- 
limate in a wooden vessel, as it corrodes 
metal. Dry and bed as soon as possible 
after taking out of the solution. Set the 
plants in a field where no sweet potatoes 
have been grown in recent years, certain- 
ly within five or six. These precautions 
will go a long way toward preventing that 
dread disease of sweet potatoes, black rot. 


18 Things to Plant in Garden Now 
OST folks wait too late to start the 
garden. Many vegetables should have 

already been planted. Where nothing has 

yet been planted the following should be 
put_in right away in all sections of the 

South :— 


Artichokes Raspberry plants 
Swiss chard (for Beets 

greens) Cabbage (seed or 
Carrots plants) 
Lettuce Kale 
Onions (seed or Mustard 

plants) English peas 
Irish potatoes Radishes 
Rape Turnips 
Spinach Asparagus roots 


Blackberry plants Dewberry plants 


This is not a complete list of all the 
things that should be planted now but 
certainly a good portion of these should 
be put in every home garden during the 
next few weeks, if they have not already 
been planted. 


How to Fertilize Strawberries 
HEN should strawberries be fer- 
tilized, and what kind and how 

much should be used?” 

Strawberry plants that are set in the 

fall, winter, or early spring should have 








In the Worst Season 


Tobacco Has Known in Years 


In spite of unfavorable markets, 
many tobacco growers made prof- 
its last year by using heavy ap- 
plications of V-C Fertilizers. It 
enabled them to grow big crops 
of fine leaf. 


At Whiteville, N. C., for example, 
Mr. W. H. Powell used 1000 Ibs. 
of V-C Fertilizer 8-3-3. The 
plants made a tremendous growth 
—keeping a light yellow tint 
throughout the season and cured 
out 1500 Ibs. to the acre. He 
averaged 30c per lb., or $450 
per acre. 


Every 200-lb. bag of High-Grade 
V-C Fertilizer used per acre on 


tobacco will produce, under good 
cultural directions, an increase of 
100 Ibs. of prime quality leaf. 


You can get the grades of V-C 
Fertilizer that are made especially 
for tobacco. The ingredients are 
selected and analyzed to meet the 
exacting needs of the growing 
crop. Further, our agronomists 
check the results in the field. 


Fine mechanical condition that in- 
sures easy drilling . . . new extra- 
stout bags of our own make... 
these are a few features that 


_make it worth while to ask your 


dealer for V-C Fertilizers. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
Richmond, Virginia 

















for your 


NEW Cotton Crop 


OTTON insurance... that’s what Chilean Nitrate of Soda is. 
Every 1927 Cotton champion and every 1926 champion in 

all Southern States used it freely to make his record yield. 
This nitrogen fertilizer meets every cotton need. Beats the 
weevil. Brings cotton through bad weather. Grows a strong, 


healthy, money-making crop. 


Read This! 


In 1927 S. C. Byrd, Cordele, Ga., produced 22 bales on 
25 acres. In 1926 he made 28 bales on 30 acres. In 
1925 he made 27 bales on 28 acres. He uses 400 Ibs. 
per acre of 9-4-5 home mixture, half the nitrogen being 


Nitrate of Soda. 


After chopping, he side dresses his 


crop with 100 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre. He esti- 
mates the Soda increases his yield one-third. 


It’s Soda, not luck, that makes real cotton success. Get your soda 


now for the new cotton crop. 


Free Fertilizer Book 
Write for our new 24-page illustrated book “‘Low Cost 


Cotton.’’ It is free. 


Ask for Booklet No. 


2 or: tear 


out this ad and mail it with your name and address. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL. BUREAU 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


7 Profitable\ 


Crops 





Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bidg. 
Orlando, Fla. 
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It’s color these days, that makes a 
garment stylish! With a fifteen-cent 
envelope of Diamond Dyes, you can 
make an old or faded waist smart as 
any on display. Keep all your clothes 
stylish—through the quick magic of 
home dyeing. 

Beautiful dyeing or perfectly gor- 

geous tinting is easy, if you'll only 
use original Diamond Dyes (true 
dyes). Brighten the house, too; cur- 
tains, spreads, etc., are Diamond 
dyed in an hour or less; right over 
other colors. 
FREE: Your druggist gives you the 
Diamond Dye Cyclopedia; valuable 
suggestions, easy directions, actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or write 
for illustrated book Color Craft, 
postpaid from DIAMOND DYES, 
Dept. M16, Burlington, Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


Just Dip toTINT, or BoiltoDYE 























To do more work 
at less expense 
is one sure way 
to make more money. 


This advantage 
has been given 
to thousands 
of farmers 
by Case tractors. 


Their ample power, 
rugged strength 
and extreme 
economy 
make it possible 
to put a farm 
in high gear 
and keeps it there 
for many years. 
You can do it. 


Mail the coupon. 





I 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. | 


Incorporated Established 1842 
Dept. C21 Racine Wisconsin 
Please send me a copy of ‘Modern 
Tractor Farming.” 

Namie 
P.O. 
State 


St SL 
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the fertilizer put in the drill just before 
setting. Those set during summer should 
not have the fertilizer put in the drill, as 
this causes weeds and grass to grow too 
much. More and more, strawberry plants 
are being set in June and July and if this 
is done delay the application of fertilizer 
until late August to early September. 
Then make a second side application dur- 
ing November to early December. It is 
in the fall that the fruit buds-are pro- 
duced and this is naturally the best time 
to apply the fertilizer. 

For old beds that are being worked 
over, delay the application of fertilizer 
until late summer or early fall, just as 
in the case of new plants. If plants are 
not thrifty give a light application just 
as working out begins. 

Use from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre. When setting in early fall, apply 
half the amount just before setting and 
the other half in November or early De- 
cember. When setting in late winter to 
early spring, put around 1,000 pounds in 
the drill before setting and another 1,000 
pounds along in August or September, 
followed by another application of the 
same amount in November to early De- 
cember. This is heavy fertilization, but 
it will pay. If you do not care to use 
this much, reduce the quantities, but make 
the same number of applications. 

Use a high-grade fertilizer, certainly 
nothing lower in analysis than an 8-4-4. 
Eastern North Carolina growers like a 
10-4-8 very much; some use a 7-5-5 and 
some an 8-5-5, but the 10-4-8 is a good 


average analysis to use. 


Spray Strawberries for Leaf 
Disease 


= Y STRAWBERRIES are badly 

infected with the fungous discase 
known as leaf spot. I have been told that 
I should spray with Bordeaux mixture. 
What time of the year should I spray to 
control this disease and how often can I 
apply it without injury to the plants or 
berries?” 

Give three or four applications of Bor- 
deaux mixture, applying the first one just 
as blooms show up. Repeat every 10 
days until picking time. Three or four 
sprayings will be all that is required to 
keep the new foliage protected. Do not 
apply it after the berries commence to 
ripen, as this would discolor them and de- 
crease the price they will bring. The 
Bordeaux mixture will not injure the 
foliage or the blooms. 


Share-cropping Irish Potatoes 


"T AM going to grow Irish potatoes on 
rented land. The landowner wants 
rent in potatoes and not cash. The land 
in this section usually rents for $8 per 
acre cash. I am going to furnish seed, 
fertilizer and all implements. What per- 
centage of the potato yield is the land- 
lord entitled to as rent?” 

One-fifth of the yield would be a fair 
amount for the landlord. Where the land 
is especially rich or especially well located 
and is choice in other respects, the land- 
owner might be entitled to one-fourth, 
but on the average, one-fifth is enough. 
The renter in this case, must put out 
from $35 to $50 per acre for seed and 
fertilizer and is, therefore, entitled to a 
higher percentage of the crop than in the 
case of cotton. 


Space to Bed a Bushel of Potatoes 


o OW much space is required to bed a 
bushel of sweet potatoes when us- 
ing the seed size?” 

This will vary, according to size of po- 
tatoes, how close they are put together, 
etc. If medium sized seed potatoes are 
used and they are placed as close together= 
as possible without having them touch, 
about 13 to 15 square feet of space will 
be required to bed a bushel. If bedding 
in a standard width hotbed, which is six 
feet wide, a space six feet by about two 
and one-half feet will be required to bed 











a bushel. 








RADIO IS BETTER WITH BATTERY POWER 





Berke the Eveready Layer- 
bilt “B” Battery was in- 
vented, the one-and-one-half- 
volt cylindrical flashlight dry 
cell was the unit of construc- 
tion. Fifteen of these cells 
connected in series and 
sealed in a package make a 
2214-volt “B” battery and 
30 of them make a 45-volt 
battery. 

The only way these cylin- 
drical cells can be assembled 
in a box is to stand them side 
by side, connecting them elec- 
trically by soldered wires. 
This assembly unavoidably 
leaves open spaces between 
the cells. To hold the cells in 
place and prevent breaking 
the connecting wires, the 
spaces customarily are filled 
with pitch. Fully one-half of 
the cubic contents of such a 
battery is wasted. 

To aveid these disadvan- 
tages of the cylindrical cell 
type of construction the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt was designed. 
In place of the round cell 
we invented and perfected 
a square-cornered, flat cell. 
Such cells packed tightly 


Iustrated below is the cylindrical cell type 
of “B” battery construction. Note the waste 
space between the cells. 
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This is the patented Eveready Layerbilt, 

the unique “B” battery that contains no 

waste spaces or materials between the cells. 
No other battery is made like it. 


together make the Eveready 
Layerbilt solid as a brick, no 
wires to break. Moreover, the 
flat cells are more efficient— 
active materials produce 
more current when in the flat 
shape than the same quantity 
of materials produce in a 
cylindrical cell. 

For modern sets, use the 
Eveready Layerbilt, which 
contains these highly effi- 
cient, patented cells. This 
is the longest-lasting, most 
economical and convenient 
Eveready “B” Battery ever 
produced. Like all other 
Eveready Radio Batteries, it 
provides Battery Power, 
which is pure Direct Cur- 
rent, silent, uniform, the only 
kind of current that gets the 
best out of a radio set. The 
remarkable Eveready Layer- 
bilt gives you Battery Power 
for the longest time. When 
buying batteries, insist on the 
Eveready Layerbilt. 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York UEC] San Francisco 


Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





The air is full of things you shouldn’t miss 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


On the Pacific Coast 
8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 









Batteries 


-they last longer 
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BELLE BROWN, CONFEDER- 
ATE SMUGGLER 


(Concluded from page 10) 


I hold dear to go into battle, then I grant 
it is at an awfully low ebb. 

“I see no end of this war for a long 
time to come, and if McClellan is elected, 
I think there is greater reason to expect 
a continuance of it than if the incumbent 
were to remain. But we will not talk of 
our foes. 











Funeral March 


“Today General Morgan’s remains were 
carried to Hollywood, there to rest until 
such time as they can be conveyed to his 
Mative state. Of course, you have read 
of how he was killed. Poor man! An- 
other victim! He lay in state at the 
capitol until 12 o’clock. The hearse was 
drawn by four white horses with black 
plumes and there were four plumes on 
the corners of the hearse. This is always 
the style for a general. His own horse, 
a white charger, followed immediately 
after the hearse. Then came the car- 
riages, and others on horseback. The 
band meanwhile discoursed sad, sweet 
strains.” 

Wedding Bells and Another Funeral 
March 
“Richmond, December 5, 1864. 


“The gay world here is: bright with 
anticipated festivities incident not only to 
the season, but to tha many weddings 
that are to come off this winter. A 
young lady has just told me that she 
has already been invited to ‘wait’ on 








12 couples. Tomorrow evening the first 
takes place and I hear ’tis to be a very 
brilliant affair. 

“This morning General Gracie’s re- 
mains were buried in Hollywood, the 
last resting place of so many noble ones 
of our land. He was attended by a large 
military procession, and had all honors 
due one of his rank given him. The 
poor woman is here with an infant three 
days old. We have almost daily to wit- 
ness the procession of those who have 
fallen victim to this unholy strife. ‘Tis 
most melancholy and the music but deep- 
ens the sadness occasioned by the sight. 


Congress in Session—and the Bands 
Play 


“Richmond, in spite of this, looks gay 
and busy. Congress, you know, is now 
in session. This also adds to the crowd 
now here. And always twice a week in 
the afternoon bands of music discourse 
their dulcet strains in the capitol grounds. 
Serenades are frequent, both vocal and 
instrumental. We now and then are 
honored with such attentions. But, oh! 
how I do wish we could all be together 
again. No place is like our own dear 
section, no people like those at home. 


“Dear Belle, Make a Bargain Next 
Time!” 

“You have no idea what enjoyment we 
had at the opening (of a blockade par- 
cel) today. And I shall, of course, be 
doubly interested when my own parcel 
comes. Dear Belle, when you again send a 
parcel make the bargain with our friend 
and then mention in your letter what he 
has promised to bring it for. The two 
last have cost immense sums. The last, 


$60; but still it is better to, give it in 
Confederate money than any other. The 
amount of the parcel that came today 
would cost here $2,915, and many of the 
articles could not be bought here at any 
price. So you can form an idea how we 
value everything, for prices go almost 
beyond conception.” 


“Quite Ashamed, But Can’t Help it.” 


Richmond, February 6, 1865. 

“Dear Belle:—Jim has safely arrived. 
I had a view of him last right at church. 
This morning I am expecting a_ visit 
from him and Jack. 

“I can’t sufficiently thank you for the 
nice parcel he has brought. I am de- 
lighted to have it. No child could look 
to operling and enjoying the candy more 
than I. I am quite ashamed of the 
weakness, but I can’t help it. I shall go 
back with the boys and spend the day 
with them, for I am sure Jim will have 
a great deal to tell. Candy of the 
plainest sort is only $30 here.” 

(In a list of things for a blockade par- 
cel, it is mentioned that in Richmond 
crepe for veils was $100 per yard and 
bunches of dress braid $25 per bunch.) 


“Anything We Can Get” 
“Richmond, March 25, 1865. 

“Dear Friend:— .. . . So just tell our 
dear timid friends to hand into yours or 
Mary’s hands all they can get together, 
all they don’t want for themselves, and 
I promise them they will make two peo- 
ple very grateful. Cousin H. and I are 
quite shocked at ourselves that we should 
be willing to take anything we can get. 
But really, if you could see our turnings 
and rejuvenating of old clothes, you 
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GRANGER Ir 


Granezr Roven Cor 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IS MADE BY 
THE LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 


No bulky, costly 
tin, hence... 


10° 


Half pound vacuum 
humidor, 45 cents 


okers: 


We match this 
against them all— 
regardless! 


Bercaaniass of its package, 
although the package is right; 
regardless of its price, although 
lower; regardless too, of cut, though 
the cut guarantees cool smoking— 
we match Granger Rough Cut 
against them all! 

No costly tins—nothing for show 
—but in quality of leaf and care 


of manufacture, not one penny 
spared! We sincerely believe it is 
the greatest pipe tobacco value ob- 
tainable today. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


would stretch your eyes in wonder. It is 
quite wonderful, jesting aside, to see how 
we do fix up what in other days we 
should have cast aside as unworthy our 
care. But each day prices rise here, and 
many articles of necessity are not to be 
had at any price. ...I must thank you 
for the very pretty net you sent me, which 
I will with pleasure wear for your sake. 
At Prayers With the President 


“The matrimonial mania exists to a 
fearful extent. Not even Lent has the 
power to arrest it. The excuse is ‘the 
times.’ 

“Our good rector is indefatigable in 
his labors. We have early services every 
day and on Sundays morning and even- 
ing. I wish, my dear Belle, you could be 
here to attend them, and to know, while 
the prayer for the President of the Con- 
federate States is being given and a 
hearty amen responded to it, that there 
he, the veritable, the good man, kneels 
also with us and offers with us the pray- 
ers for guidance in all things. 

“Yesterday, again the President added 
to his already great cares by standing 
sponsor for several of Mrs. Colonel 
Johnson’s little children, one of whom 
was named Albert Sydney for the hero 
who fell in the early stages of the war. 
So you see, to the rest of his great re- 
sponsibilities Mr. Davis adds that of 
godfather. St. Paul’s is crowded both 
mornings and evenings. 

Baptism of Winnie Davis 

“Yesterday week his little daughter 
Varina was baptised. You must not 
think I give a partial opinion when I 
say ‘twas one of the loveliest babies I 
have ever seen. And she behaved just as 
the young princess should have done— 
was dressed beautifully and was the ad- 
miration of the whole church, especially 
when she looked at her father and smiled, 
and then with the brightest expression 
looked first to one gallery and then to 
the other, as if to give all an opportunity 
she knew they wished to have of seeing 
her ladyship well. 

A Difference of Opinion 

“Of course, you know that regiments 
of colored individuals are being raised 
here. They are drilled on the capitol 
square every afternoon. I’ve seen them 
but once, the day they were marched 
here. There are conflicting opinions on 
this subject. Many advocate it warmly 
while others oppose it. . But for the voice 
of our noble chieftain, General Lee, 
which was raised in its favor, I think 
there would have been high and angry 
contest between those for and against it. 
As it is, those who perchance would 
have opposed it to the bitter end now 
only lament the exigency of the case.” 


IIL-—Now Meet a “Lovely Gray- 
haired Lady” 


“€ THE galiery of a summer home 
in Dixie some years ago, I was one 
of a number of nieces, grandnieces, and 
nephews, who sat at the feet of the 
brave and daring Belle Brown (then a 
lovely gray-haired lady) and _ listened 
with eagerness to her war-time experi- 
ences in smuggling. Just one of this 
Southern girl’s brave adventures, which 
I heard the precious gray-haired lady re- 
late, must conclude this chapter of Civil 
War incidents at the capital of the Con- 
federacy. 

Getting a New Uniform for Jim 

Once when her brother Jim was home 
on furlough because of illness, his uni- 
form was in rags. So to Norfolk Belle 
went, buying there materials for a new 
uniform. In the home of a friend, she 
tied the materials around her person un- 
der her hoopskirt, got into her cart, and 
drove home. At home they made a new 
suit, and when Jim was well enough to 
return to his regiment, he donned the 
new uniform and over it wore his sister’s 
long homespun coat, with a poke borinet 
and veil. Belle drove him 20 miles away, 
and from there he reached the Conffed- 
erate lines safely. And safely Belle 
drove back home alone. 

Editor’s Note.—Another of these “Old 

Times” stories, which have proved so 

popular, will appear in an early issue, 


ea: 

5 ieee dairyman who studies his own 
methods is more likely to succeed 
than one who waits for legislation 01 
coéperation to save him. 
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Power for 
Pumping Water 


NEXT to the sun, the wind is the greatest 
power for raising water. The sun lifts 
a tremendous quantity of water every 
day which is scattered in mist to the ends 
of the earth. The wind, with a few simple 
pumping devices, will lift fresh water 
from beneath the surface of the ground 
and put it right where you can have it 
when you want it. With 

modern equipment for 

4 pumping water 

cio «there is no good 

reason why any 

family should be 

without an ample 

supply of fresh running 

water at very small expense. 

Of all the devices for pumping 

water the Improved Auto- 

Oiled Aermotor, the genuine 

self-oiling windmill, is the 

most economical and most 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
runs ina of wind, 
but is so strongly ‘built 
it can be safely left torun 
in the severest storms. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today has import- 
ant added improve- 
ments which make it 
more decidedly than 
ever the best ofitskind. 
For full information write 
AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 


Branch Houses: 


berg hm Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
+See LE Kansas City. Minneapolis 
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Slashed to the Bone 


on Farm, Poul and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Ga: Barb Wire, Paints 
and Roofing. ity teed. 12- 
to-24 hour service, All Kitselman 
Fence now with 


re zinc, same qual- 
HONE Wire. Face 
ears. WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 


Dept: 64, MUNCIE, INDIANA 


99 94-100 per cent 
ity as on TEL 
Prices lowest in 
ou save. Don’t dela: 
KITSELMAN 








to SUCCESS 


Will you spend the Summer months doing hot 
work in the sun-or spinning along a breeze-swept 
road? Step into an auto, and drive to Success! 


We Will Finance You 


We’ll set you up in business, just as we have 
started thousands of other men on the happy 


road to Big Earnings, distributing McCon- 
non’s 228 Farm and Household Necessities. 
No capital required. Experience not needed. We 
teach you everything. Send the Coupon. 


Business All Your Own 


Without a penny of investment from you, the Mc- 
Connon Plan will give you a sound steady business, 
with all the freedom, money and happiness that goes 
with it. By this plan we will credit 
you, so that you can seli on 

—likea big store. Your business be- 
longs to you, and gets bigger every 
day. Just show us that you are 
honest and reliable—then step 
into BIG MONEY. 


Get FREE Book 


investigate: send for all facts 
about this Plan. Learn how Kale- 
towski, in Wis., Linton,in Ala., 
Everett,in Miss., Shook,in Iowa, and thousands 
of others found success. What they did, YOU 
CAN. Get the facts! Send Coupon! 


MeCONNON & COMPANY, Desk (53, 
85-87 West Virginia Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MAIL THIS .2 xtc 


no Obligation 
vm 
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HOGS HELP OUT THE 
FARM INCOME 


(Concluded from page 14) 


na 





ditional source of income or another real 
“pay day” is what we need. 

In our regular series of articles which 
are appearing each week on our livestock 
page a number of articles on hog raising 
have already appeared and more will come 
later, but we advise our readers to write 
their state experiment station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for bulletins on swine man- 
agement, feeding, and care, and also for 
bulletins on equipment for hog production. 


What Is Meant by Cheap Feeds 


F WE do not lose sight of the fact that 

75 per cent or more of the total cost 
of producing hogs is for feed we are 
more likely to realize the importance of 
cheap feeds as a means of lowering cost 
of production. By cheap feeds we do not 
mean inferior feeds. No feed will prove 
satisfactory that does not produce pork 
economically. What we mean is feeds 
suitable for making satisfactory gains on 
hogs at the lowest cost at which they can 
be obtained. For instance, the grain feeds 
necessary can be reduced, say 25 per cent, 
by the use of good pastures. If the hogs 
have soybeans, velvet beans, peanuts, or 
other crops which they can gather or har- 
vest themselves, these will reduce the 
amount of corn required and will be cheap 
feeds. Or another illustration: If it costs 
9 cents a pound to produce pork with 
corn alone, as it may, and only 7 cents a 
pound when corn and tankage of fish meal 
are used, then the tankage is a “cheap” 
feed, even though it does cost 4 cents a 
pound or $80 a ton. If any one item of 
cost of producing any product is 75 or 
80 per cent of the total cost it ought to 
be simple enough for anyone to see that 
the place to look for cheaper production 
is in reducing that largest item of cost. 


We here in the South do not have bet- 
ter hogs, and we are not better hogmen, 
therefore if we must sell our hogs on 
the same markets with the Hog Belt pro- 
ducers and at prices fixed by their prod- 
ucts in competition with them, then we 
must produce cheaper feeds if we are 
to successfully compete with them. If 
we buy our feeds, which they produce, 
and pay freight and other handling 
charges our feeds will not be cheaper 
but will cost us more than their feeds 
cost them. 

We can make an extra pay day on the 
Southern farms by producing feeds for 
hogs and marketing these feeds through 
feeding them to hogs. 


Why Hogs Will Pay 


HERE are several reasons why the 

production of these additional feed 
crops and feeding them to hogs will add 
another source of income. First, on most 
farms more feed crops can be produced 
without lessening the production of cot- 
ton, tobacco, wheat, peanuts, or other sales 
crops. Second, these feed crops will give 
more labor or labor for more days and will 
be produced cheaper than they can be 
bought. Third, the production of | feed 
crops and the feeding of them on the 
farm may be made to increase soil fer- 
tility and lessen the cost of producing 
other crops. But the only certainty of 
making hogs actually another source of 
income to the farm—another pay day—is 
to study and learn the business, provide 
the necessary equipment, raise a large 
part of the feeds, and stick to it so as to 
get the advantage of the higher markets 
as well as the disadvantage of periods of 
lower prices. 


Hogs are not likely to be made an- 
other real pay day as a substitute for 
cotton or tobacco or as another single or 
chief source of income, but only as an ad- 
ditional crop or as a supplement to cot- 
ton or other crops. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week’s “Pay Day” 





article will discuss “Staple Cotten: Where 
How to Grow It, Marketing, Etc.” 





“No Chick Raiser 


Should Be Without 
Dr. LeGear’s Chick 


Diarrhoea Tablets” 


—says OTTO KIRCHER, 
Secretary, 





One 




















How many baby chicks have you lost as 
a result of Chick Diarrhoea? Plenty! And 
you’re not the only poultryman who has 
suffered. Hundreds of thousands—yes, 
millions of chicks from three days to 
three weeks old succumb annually to this 
deadly disease. Chick Diarrhoea losses 
run into the millions. And yet there are 
thousands of poultrymen who success- 
fully combat this great 
poultry evil. How do they 
do it? Note what the 
Missouri State 
Hatchery has 
to say about 
using 







x ). LeGear, V.S., in Surgeon’: 
Dr f-D Ontario Vescinnty nee 


“Get any Dr. LeGear product 
from : local dealer, Use it 
all, not satisfied, return 
empty container to dealer 

















Missouri State Hatchery Chick Manual" istres. Send rittoday. Address, 


Dr. LeGear’s Chick 
DiarrhoeaTablets 


Dissolve Dr. Le Gear's Chick Diarrhoea Tablets in all 
drinking water for the first threeweeks. Don’t wait until 
symptoms appear. Start when the chicks are three days 
old and protect them every day through thie vital period. 
This simple, tested remedy costs solittie every poul 
should have it at baby-chick time. 
If not satisfied, dealer will refund full purchase price. 


se Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders 


L, Missouri State Hatchery, . Mo. 
Read His Letter 


November 7, 1927. 
Dr. L, D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dear Sirs: We have closed a most successful 
ccessful because our customers have 








tomers this season alone. 
hout them. Very trul. 
STATE HA 


ours, 
ERY. 
OCK-HH Otto C. Kircher, ° 











itryman 
Get and use a full can, 











and he will refund your MINERAL-IZED—makes cows give more and richer milk. 
money.”” Sacees — any ten works peeSee. ress mesnene — 
Poul grow faster. Steers in tip-top shape for mar! 
aos Healing Get and use full pail or package. If not satisfied dealer 
Setirose.,| om fers your mn 
tice Powder | Stock Powders 41 Dr.LeGear’s Poultry Prescription 
Chick Diarrhoea |_| Hog Prescription | MINERAL-IZED—contains essential MINERALS for 
Tablets | Heave and egg production, rich blood, bone tissues and feathers— 
Poultry Worm temper Remedy TONICS for the blood, nerves and egg organse—CON- 
Worm Remedy DITIONERS for the digestive organs—LAXATIVES for 
Cold Tablets Gall Remedy the bowels; all being vital ingredients lacking in home or 
Poultry Bowel Blister ( com mixed feeds, without which best results can- 
Regulator lemedy) | not be obtained from poultry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Head Lice Remedy Antiseptic H 0 your money refunded. 
Sore Head Remedy | Colic Remedy Dr.LeGear’s Big Stock Book:“Care 
ss E ab mes FREE! ment of Stock and Poultry”—128 pages; 50 
Roup Pills ent illustrations. A scientific treatise on diseases, treatment 
Fly and Insect Fly Chaser and care of horses, cattle, hogs, sheep and poultry. Ask your 
Powder! Screw Worm Killer dealer for free copy, or send us 10 cents to cover mailing. 
Ppp Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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muscle-saving operation. 
built in every part — with 
many § ‘ecatures 

and of the finest ma- 
terials—they give you 

a lifetime of dependable, 
trouble-free service, 
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**Stops every ache’’ 
SAID 7 OUT OF 10 
FIRE-FIGHTERS 


E asked hundreds of fire-fighters 
how they ward off the effects of 


exposure—what they use for stiff 
muscles—strains—bruises. 7 out of 
10 said, ‘‘We swear by Sloan’s.”’ 


Sloan’s Liniment never fails because 


it doesn’t just deaden the pain. It gets 
at the cause. It stirs up the circulation 
—breaks up congestion—clears out 
germs and poisons. The pain sto 
“cause the trouble is 
today. All 


SLOAN’S 


be- 
one. Get a bottle 


druggists’ —35 cents. 


Endorsed universally by those 
who do the world’s hard work 




















performance. 


New York 





One thing that 
can’t be copied 


RCA Radiotrons have been 
imitated in appearance, shape 
and, size—in everything but 
the main thing—dependable 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chicago 


RCA Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE reer 


San Francisco 


















YOU CA 


Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





PRGAIN SALE 


~ TO GET NEW CUSTOMERS 


A fashionable style worn 
fe by the smartest women. 
4 ® Rich Tussah silk, modish- 


s reste stunning effect. 

{ eck collar with 

i —-- 4 ribbon tie. Fulllon 
sleeves. In popular black 
or navy blue. Latest style. 


ORDER NOW 


Send name and addressat once 
while this bargain lasts. Btate 
the size ad co 


Chicago. til. 
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| Proof’’ Tomato 

pene orepe of Wood’s Norduke 

ato can be grown on wilt-infect- 
ed land. Even where wilt fungi is 
sufficient to kill non-wilt resistant 
varieties, Norduke makes a good 
crop. 
The fruit is large and smooth and is 
borne in great abundance. Excellent 
for the home garden and for canning. 
This is -— of the many finer vari- 
eties and specialties that you will 
find in Wood's helpful 1928 catalog. 
May we send you a copy? 

Post card or letter 
brings it. 


T. W. Wood & 


Sons 
Seedsmen Since (878 
29 S. 4th Street, 


RICHMOND, VA. | 



















SHAWINIGAN 
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SHAWINIGAN 
For Lighting and Welding 


LONG-LEWIS HS HARDWARE CO., 


= rapanay Made of Alabama 
Coke and Lime 


Get Our Prices 
Bessemer, (ile. 





| WAPI PROGRAM 


RTISTS and speakers from points 

other than Auburn will be presented 
from radio station WAPI, Auburn, dur- 
ing the week beginning March 5. 

These will include musicians from Clay 
County at noon, March 6; the Riverside 
band from 9 to 10, March 6; band, quar- 
tet and glee club of the 24th Infantry 9 
to 10, March 7, and the Dixie Melody 
club of Columbus, Ga., March 8 from 9 
to 10 p. m. 

The station will be on the air daily at 
noon with musical program. Each program 
will include weather forecasts, market 
news and other features. 

Only three night programs will be 
broadcast, each beginning at 9 p. m., 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday nights 
being scheduled. 

Of special interest will be the corn spac- 
ing lecture by F. E. Bertram noon, March 
6; an economics discussion at noon, 
March 7; Johnson grass control by D 
G. Sturkie noon, March 8; Dr. Geo. 
Petrie in a lecture 9 to 10 p. m., March 
8; “Aunt Sammy” at noon, March 9; and 
solos and duets by L. R. Simpson and 
Walter Samford at noon, March 10. 

P. O. DAVIS. 








| MACHINERY REMINDERS _ 


. B. WILSON, extension agricultural 

engineer, at Auburn, says _ that 
with better seed and more and better 
fertilizer: more improved machinery 
should be used. The fact on which 
he bases his conclusion is that more 
power and machinery increase the eff- 
ciency per man and an increase in effi- 
ciency increases the income. 

At present Mr. Wilson is engaged in 
conducting farm machinery schools in 
cooperation with the county agents and 
farm implement manufacturers and deal- 
ers. The object is to introduce these labor- 
saving farm implements and help farm- 
ers in familiarizing themselves with them. 





The use of a 2-horse cultivator is be- 
ing emphasized. A 2-horse cultivator 
enables a farmer to cultivate twice as 
many acres in a day as he can with a sin- 
gle cultivator; and this enables him to 
cultivate a larger acreage, or to do other 
work. Try one or more this year. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





GEORGIA CO-OP MARKETING | 
ASSOCIATIONS | 


Georgia Cotton Growers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, 44 West Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga.—J. E. 
Conwell, president-general manager, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. R. McArthur, Sr., vice-president, 
McGregor, Ga.; J. M. Council, vice-president, 
Americus, Ga.; Claude Eubank, secretary, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Aaron Sapiro, general council, 
New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Apple Growers’ Exchange, Cor- 
nelia, Ga—J. C. Porter, president, Cornelia, 
Ga. 

Georgia Peach Growers’ Exchange, Macon, 
Ga.—James R. Atwater, president, Thomaston, 
Ga.; Wm. C. Brewley, secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, Macon, Ga.; P. J. A. Berck- 
mans, Jr., vice-president, Mayfield, Ga.; Ed. 
M. McKenzie, vice-president, Montezuma, Ga. 

Sowega Melon Growers’ Association, Adel, 
Ga.—Charles H. Cannon, president, Moultrie, 
Ga.; E. A. Burdick, vice-president; J. 
Parrish, secretary-general manager, Adel, Ga.; ; 
R. E. Parrish, treasurer, Adel, Ga. 

Georgia Peanut Growers’ Association, Al- 
bany, Ga—H. R. DeJarnett, president and 
general manager, Albany, Ga. 

National Pecan Growers’ Exchange, Albany, 
Ga—W. P. Bullard, president and general 
manager, Albany, Ga. 

Southern Pecan Growers’ Association, Al- 
bany, Ga.—O. J. Wenzel, secretary-manager, 
Albany, Ga. 

Cane Growers’ Codperative Association, 
Cairo, Ga.—Walter Wight, manager. 

Toombs County Sweet Potato Association, 
Lyons, Ga.—G. W. Langford, president, Lyons, 
Ga. 
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A HINT for stout persons: Wear 
clothes made of plain material with 
a dull finish. 


t 
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BANISH 
DIARRHEA 








NE PRATTS DIARRHEA TAB- 
LET to the quart of water is the 


way experienced poultrymen avoid 
losses from common bowel and diar- 
rhea troubles. 

UP-TO-DATE DEALERS usually 
have Pratts handily displayed on the 
counter now. Get your box today on 
money-back guaranty. 


Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 







Write us for our 
FREE fact book— 
PROFIT FROM 
POULTRY 
1928 


55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarantee. See 
your dealer for a mon- 
ey - back trial of any 
Pratt Remedy. 


Diarrhea Tablets for Chicks 











and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough Ney f roads, with more power, 
no danger broken crankcase arms, 
practically no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. That’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 


Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 


THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 











Patented 
30, 1919 






Jieneer 
Enjine Support 
MARAE MARE. REC. VU, 3, PATANT OF F1EQ 

TIGHTENS FORD 

CHASSIS 


DAHLIAS 


Plump, strong tubers — true \to mame. 
Standard varieties. 












= Twelve, my selection ................ + -$1.00 

= Twelve, higher priced ..............+: $2.00 
Send for catalog. 

MRS. T. L. TATE, OLD FORT, N. C 
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| White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 














The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words :— 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Dept. 97, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after giving the medicine and 
my chickens are larger and healthier 
than ever before. I have found this 
company thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 


White diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks. 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 





Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two pacaages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not 
only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; they 
develop quicker and feather earlier.” 





Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s 
just the only thing for this terrible dis- 
ease.° We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy entirely. at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a wonder-work- 
ing remedy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses and dou- 
ble, treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
S0c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
Positive fact. You run no risk. We guaran- 
tee to refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. e Pioneer National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Towa, stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
Send it on your positive guarantee to promtly 
refund my money if not satisfied in every 
way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 
Money otder, check or currency acceptable.) 


Mark (X) in square indicating size package 
wanted. Large package contains about two 
and one-third times as’ much as small. 








AIRING HER VIEWS 


Mandy—“Rastus, you-all reminds me of 
one of dese flyin’ machines.” 
Rastus—“ ’Cause I’se a high-flyer, Mandy?” 
Mandy—“No, ’cause you ain’t no good on 
earth.” 
UNRIPE 


Mrs. City—“Those eggs are too small.” 

Grocer—“They’re just fresh from the coun- 
try.” 

Mrs. City—“That’s just the trouble—those 
farmers pick their eggs before they get full 
size.” 


NO TROUBLE AHEAD 


First Burglar—“Let’s get out of this. We’ve 
broken into the house of the heavy-weight 
champion.” 

Second Burglar—“Don’t let that worry you. 
He never fights for less than a million dollars.” 


GOOD TURNS 
Jack—“T’m head over heels in work.” 
Jim—“What’s your job?” 
Jack—“Acrobat in a circus.” 


PLAYING SAFE 


“Haven’t I told you, Bobby, that you will 
mash your fingers if you drive nails?” father 
asked. 

“Yes, I know, dad, but Mary’s holding the 
nail.” 

HIS WEAKNESS 


Lady—“Doctor, my husband complains of 
seeing dots before his eyes.” 

Doctor—“I hardly think that is cause: for 
alarm.” 

“But, doctor, he tries to sign his name on 
them.” 


WHY TRAFFIC COPS ARE ALWAYS 
SWEET 


A traffic policeman at a busy crossing saw 
an old lady beckon to him one afternoon. He 
held up a dozén motor cars, a dray and two 
cabs to get to her side. 

“What is it, ma’am?” he said rather im- 
patiently. 

The old lady smiled and put her hand on 
his arm. 

“Officer,” she said in a soft voice, “I want 
to tell you that your number is the number 
of my favorite hymn.” 


CASE DISMISSED 


Judge—“I can’t understand a big husky 
man like you beating a poor frail little woman 
like your wife!” 

“But she keeps nagging and taunting me 
until I lose my temper!” 

“What does she say?” 

“She yells, ‘Hit me! I dare you! Go ahead! 
Just hit me once and I'll have you dragged 
up before that baldheaded old fossil of a 
judge.’” 

“Case dismissed.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


1 
a 7 VY Copyright, 1928, by | 
By J. P, ALLE} Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 











{HEAP o' TIMES PoveERTY } 
SCATTER A FUSS!N' 
FAM'BLY, BUT MONEY 
HOLDS ‘EM TOGEDDER 
EN LETS ‘EM FIGHT! 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

I’se_ gittin’ sorter  dis-encowraged— 
dey’s so menny ugly nigguhs roun’ de 
country whut folks sayes looks lak me! 
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Dollars Roll Away When 
Fields Are Not Fenced 


Good farm management demands good 
fences; good judgment prompts your 
using steel posts with American Steel 
& Wire Company Zinc Insulated Fence. 


Banner Railroad Rail Design Steel 
Posts are easy to haul, easy to drive 
and hold the fence true to line because 
of their solid anchorage. 


Note the 


New Drop Loop Clamp 


Quickly, easily, securely fastens fence 
wires to the post. Continuous rows of 
notches on both sides of the face of the 
post allow attaching any or every line 
wire. The large slit wing anchor roots 
the post into the ground as you drive 
it—anchors like a rock. 


Banner Steel Posts are guaranteed by 
us through your dealer. See our dealer 
in your community. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 





Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, Boston; Atlanta; Birmingham, Cleveland, 
; Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cinci i, Balti , 
' Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Oklahoma City, 


SRRAROEMAAAEAM AMEE 


Memphis, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
*San Francisco, *Los ‘Angeles, *Portland, *Seattle. * United States Steel Products Co. 











For Your Protection 


The Georgia oer. Chick Association has for its objects the foster- 


ing, promotion and 


improvement of the baby chick industry in Geor- 


gia. Its members are pledged to honest, truthful advertising; honest, 
upright business methods; honest production and sale of baby chicks 


as represented. 


For your protection a vigilance committee of three 


is constantly on the watch to see that each member abides by the 
stringent ecode of ethics adopted by the association. 


As Good As Money Can Buy 


Why send a thousand miles away for quality chicks? Watch 
the progress of our Southern egg-laying contests and you will 
see that we have as good as the ayy | affords right here 


A 





at home. 


the of the 
ss are some of the highest-type 


Watch for this emblem 

on baby chick catalogs, 
Chick Insist on the quality 

breeders of Georgia. that it stands for. 


Our members will be glad to serve you with quality chicks at 


the right prices. 


Write for Valuable Booklet and List of Members 


Georgia Baby Chick Ass’n., 


OFFICE OF SEC’Y. 


BOX P-F., 





PELHAM, GA. 












TYPE Comb White yr peressan chicks produced from 

3 and LAYING qualities. All chicks are from our own flock of Exhibi- 
ype Heavy Layers. They are purebred, healthy and Pg tome Prices: 
tay er e; $14.50 for 100; $135 for “1,000, delivered. I t! 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Write for catalog! 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10, Ensley, Ala. 





parent sags of SIZE, 











Our Pedigree Production-Bred Chicks are 
Money Makers, because they are Quick 
Maturing and Heavy Layers. 
Champion Winter ovenesiee and P ane up to 

06 Eggs at Georgia National Egg Contest. 


8S. C. White Leghorns; 8S. C. Rhode I. Reds; 
Barred P. Rocks and Jersey Bik. Giants. 
Money. Making Booklet Free. 
HARRIS HATCHERIES 


Bex F. Pelham, Georgia 











WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


OF QUALITY BREEDING 
Stock blood tested and inspected N. C. Dept. 
Agri. PEDIGREED MALES used in our pens ex- 
tlusively from hens with records 200-306. Hanson- 
Tanered foundation. Prices reasonable. Write for 
catalog. 
PEDIGREED COCKERELS FOR SALE 


Howard Farm, Dunn, N.C. 














TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS 


DAILY. Quick live delivery pure- 
bred, healthy, husky Baby Chicks 

Prepaid: 25 50. 100 
Reds, Bd. and W. Rocks $4.25 $8.00 $15 
Wyandottes Buff Orps., 


Minoreas ............ 4.50 8.50 16 
W. and Br. Leg., Anc... 4.00 7.50 14 
Association Heavy Mixed .......... 3.75 7.00 13 
Pawn aed CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
nterna 


Baby ee Central Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 













} 1c 
P made b Mel R. Scott, Ft.Colli 
Colo. frou 800 Scott, F hatehed ¢ 
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——— prapnested 
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Accredited flocks. ee tase QUARANTERD igure, Ste six 
WEEK S—Write for full detaiis—mostlibe beralandamazing 
Sitar Ito oukg Oriee. Prompt ioom tee dormer and 


or ey: 
Catnoun's P POULTRY FARMS, Box j3, Eeatents Mo. 









SUCCESS 
LOOKOUT CHICKS 


Mean success with your $$. Bred for eggs 


and give results. B. Rocks, R. I. Reds, 
Jersey Black Giants, W. Leghorns. Prices 
right, 100% live delivery. Write for catalog. 
CHATTANOOGA HATCHERY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach \of all. Live delivery paid. 
Service. CATALOG FREE. 











Prompt 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12. BRENHAM, TEX. 
as foreman or active worker 
on a good farm can be found 


A JO by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 
\ 





until Beater He Cg <e'pies, by 
Pues neal ee 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, 


RIVERSIDE gy 


PEDIGREED AND STANDARD 


CHICKS wus 


Pat. Off. 

Continue to lead all others in quality, the result of 
years of careful breeding, blood testing, and accrediting 
Lea in egg laying contests. Instead of advancing 
prices, our largely increased production makes lower 
prices possible. 32,000 high grade layers, 24 leading 
breeds and strains. 100% live delivery. C. O. D. if 
desired. Write for handsome free offers and valuable 
free catalog containing 100 actual photos, strong guar 
antees and liberal terms. 

Riverside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 

Route No. 4-B, Knoxville, Tennessee 
The South’s largest combined hatchery and poultry farm 











Baby Chicks 
Shipped C.O.D. 
Wetakethe risk. 


a only $1.00 
pn Bee postman 


thet Testa ter qu get et 
chicks. Pure-bred stock selected > aneeuk 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many _beautiful views. 
Also 3 weeks old stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 


KENTUCKY 











)RUMMS chicks «cockerels 
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oud 
free with yous onder fot 
Chicks. 1000 chick brooder with 1000 


Lowest Prices in Years! Wie also specie! 
old chicks. Write te ue today ged pave money. Our 


catalog printed in colors’ is FREE for the asking. 
MILLER HATCHERIES, Box 23/|. Lancaster, Mo. 








1000 
Ferris Strain W. Leghorns oH $875 0 $110 
Brown Leghorns ........ 57.50 110 
Barred Rocks ...... ove ‘a 67.50 130 
Rhode Island Reds es 4 67.50 130 
Black Minorcas ......... 4 67.50 i30 
NN et aNsedasedmeev ie 9 42.10 80 


RICHFIELD, PA. 








If you want healthy, 
FREE CHICKS vigorous, profitable 
chicks of proven value write for special Free Chicks of- 
fer and catalog which tells why Knoxville Chieks please. 
Quality eens a 


“MOXVILLE’ HATCHERY, Box A, Knoxville, Tens. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How to Get a Good “Hatch” 


_See That “Biddy” or the Incubator Performs Properly 
By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


N ORDER to obtain large hatches of 

strong chicks we must use strong 
hatchable eggs. To have such eggs we 
must go back to the source of supply or 
the breeding pen. 

The Stock’s the 
First Thing. — The 
breeding pen should 
be made up of strong, 
vigorous individuals. 
A. sufficient number 
of males should have 
been in the pen at 
least ten days. Breed- 
ers should be kept 
active and fed a 
complete balanced ration but not a forc- 
ing ration. Green feed should be furn- 
ished daily and oyster shell or lime in 
some form should be available at all 
times. Birds should have an abundance 
of direct sunlight. If confined to the 
house, the front should be open or cov- 
ered with Cel-o-glass or some other glass 
substitute to admit the unfiltered sun to 
the house and birds. Some yellow corn 
should be fed if best hatches are ex- 
pected. Cod liver oil, to make from 1 
to 2 per cent of the rations, will increase 
the number of eggs, size of egg, texture 
of shell, hatchability and livability of 
chicks. 

Eggs should be collected daily except 
in very cold, freezing weather, when two 
or more collections should be made. Late 
in the season, as the temperature rises 
above 70 degrees, two collections should 
be made also. 

Selecting the Eggs.—Hatching eggs 
should be held in a room where the temp- 
erature is near 60 degrees Fahrenheit and 
not vary much. The room should not be 
extremely dry or damp, especially the 
former. Eggs should not be held over 
eight days, and fresher eggs will give a 
better hatch. 

Having made every effort to obtain 
eggs with strong germs and hatching pos- 
sibilities, we will now make a final selec- 
tion having in view the future generations. 
It is advisable to select strong shelled 
eggs having the proper color and shape 
and weighing 24 ounces or more to the 
dozen. Eggs weighing more than 28 
ounces to the dozen should not be used 
for hatching. Small eggs and poorly col- 
ored eggs will probably hatch as well as 
the more select ones. A small egg, how- 
ever, will produce a pullet that will in 
turn lay small eggs or a male whose 
daughters will lay small eggs. Markets 
are constantly becoming more discrimi- 
nate and eggs weighing 24 ounces or more 
to the dozen are in demand while the 
small eggs are a drug on the market. 
People buying white eggs want pure 
white eggs and not cream colored ones. 

Recently I visited a farm flock where 
300 birds were being trap nested. The 
flock was made up of two strains, one a 
selected strain where size, color, and type 
of shell had been considered in the breed- 
ing stock. In the other no attention was 
given to these points. An inexperienced 
person could separate the eggs according 
to the strain. Many have considered 
numberof eggs produced by a hen with- 
out considering other important charac- 
teristics. Many of our 300-eggers are a 
detriment to the poultry industry. A bird 
producing 200 good marketable eggs is 
worth more than any number of individ- 
uals producing 300 unmarketable eggs. 

Let us, therefore, select only eggs 
weighing 24 or more ounces to the dozen 
of uniform, proper color and free from 
shell defects. Dirty eggs should not be 
used nor should washed eggs be used. 

Having selected good hatching eggs 
there should be no difficulty in obtaining 
gootl hatches of strong, livable chicks. 





If Biddy Does the Hatching.—Se- 
lect a good sized hen with a quiet dispo- 
sition that has shown an earnest desire 
to sit. Treat her for lice with some good 
louse powder or grease. Remove her 
from the flock to a quiet, dry, well ven- 
tilated shelter where there will be no dis- 
turbance. Provide a clean, roomy nest 
which should be disinfected if used be- 
fore. Try hen in new location with one 
or two eggs for a couple of days to see 
if she is contented. Next place from 12 
to 18 eggs, depending upon size of hen, 
under her. The average bird of the 
American class, such as Reds or Rocks, 
will cover 15 eggs nicely. Place fresh 
water and scratch grain where the hen 
can obtain them at will. Do not handle 
bird any more than absolutely necessary. 
It is a good plan to set several birds at 
the same time and give the chicks from 
each two birds to one at hatching time. 
The chickless hen can be set the second 
time. By setting several at a time, labor 
and worry will be minimized and sizes 
and ages of growing stock will be more 
uniform. 

Turning ’"Em Out by Machinery.— 
This method of hatching will be most 
satisfactory where many chicks are de- 
sired. Having good eggs, the next re- 
quirement is a good incubator. There are 
many makes of efficient incubators that 
have been advertised for years. We 
would hesitate to purchase new makes 
that have not been thoroughly tried out. 
A good standard machine will last for 
years if properly cared for. Incubators 
on the market range in size from 50 eggs 
to 47,000 egg capacity. There is no 
economy in purchasing one smaller than 
a hundred eggs, and it is doubtful if 
even such a size is practical. 

It is impossible for us to give direc- 
tions for operating incubators except to 
follow the manufacturer’s directions as 
near as possible. Different machines vary 
as to the thermometer temperatures as 
well as to moisture requirements, etc. 

We. would recommend that the ma- 
chine, unless new, be disinfected thor- 
oughly before starting the new season. 
The following practice of disinfecting 
will be found effective :— 

1. Remove trays and other removable parts 
and scrub thoroughly with warm water that 
contains 3 per cent of some good disinfect- 
ant. Spray or scrub inside of machine with 
same solution. This practice will be most 
effective if machine is closed up and heated 
immediately after spraying: Before placing 


eggs in machine, however, it should be well 
aired. 

2. If a hot water machine is used the pipes 
should be thoroughly rinsed out. 


3, The lamp and burner should be carefully 
examined and cleaned. Boiling in baking 
soda and water will remove the sticky carbon, 
oil, dirt, ete. A new wick should be placed 
in burner. Any old oil in lamp should be 
removed and replaced with fresh oil. 


4. If an electric machine is used, the contact 
points should be cleaned with emery paper 
or a very fine file. 

5. It is advisable to operate machine sev- 
eral days to be sure that it is running per- 
fectly before eggs are placed in it. 

As soon as machine operates perfectly, 
eggs should be put in and heater and 
temperature watched carefully. Most 
lamps hold enough oil to run two days. 
However, it will be found advisable to 
fill daily and clean wick and burner at 
the same time. Most of the incubator 
fires are a result of carelessne$s in neg- 
lecting the heater. A dirty wick or an 
oily burner is likely to smoke and cause 
fire. | 

With good eggs, a good machine, and 
careful attention to detail management, 
little difficulty should be experienced in 
obtaining good hatches. Eggs should run 
90 per cent or better in fertility. From 
hatching eggs with \this fertility, one 
should expect from a 60 to 85 fier cent 
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hatch with brown eggs and from 70 to 
90 per cent hatch with white eggs. 

The Progressive Farmer is always glad 
to help you with your poultry problems. 
When writing in about incubation trou- 
bles, please state the size and make of 
machine, also whether you are following 
manufacturer’s directions. 
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| I SEE BY THE ADS | 





\ HEW! Ain't this a big paper! I 
' Y ain’t seen such a big one in I don’t 
know when. It'll just about keep me busy 
right up to time to go to church. 

And did you ever 
see so many ads? 
Farmin’ must be get- 
tin’ right important 
or all these folks 
wouldn’t be puttin’ 
their ads in the pa- 
per like this. But I 
don’t keer how many 
they put in, the more 
ads they are the bet- 
ter I like it. I 
wouldn’t say so to 
the editor ‘cause I 
wotildn’t hurt nobody’s_ feelin’s but I 
learns as much and maybe more from the 
ads than I do from his pieces in the pa- 
per. The trouble with his pieces is they’s 
so much he won't tell us. 

Now when did the editor ever write 
a piece and tell us about the gas cook 
stove I see by the ads in this paper coun- 
try folks can have for doin’ their cookin’ 
quicker and easier so us men folks won't 
have to have no cold suppers? 

And the editor has wrote a lot about 
fertilizers but I ain’t never seen no place 
yet where he told what kind to use. Now 
I see by the ads in this paper where a 
feller shows a sack of his fertilizer and 
tells why to use it and what it ought to 
do. Another feller shows a sack of his 
fertilizer and tells how much money 
somebody made out of tobacco. 

Another feller in his ad tells what 
to ask about when buyin’ and tells how 
his fertilizer will talk back at you. An- 
other tells how his fertilizer will -feed 
cotton from chopping to picking. I reck- 
on it’s all right to let it go hungry after 
that. And that ain’t all. They’s another 
got a man with a crowbar pryin’ a big 
piece of lumber and goes on to tell what 
it is in fertilizers that pushes a big crop 
out of the ground. And still another tells 
what to put under your new cotton crop. 
Now when have you seen that much 
about where to actually get fertilizers in 
what the editor wrote? And if you ain’t 
satisfied with what these folks has wrote 
about theirselves all you got to do is send 
them a postcard and ask for more. 

Then again I ain’t never seen the editor 
have no piece in the paper about them 
steel fence posts J see by the ads in, this 
paper. How would I ever of knowed 
they was such a thing if I hadn’t saw it 
in the ads? 

Yes sir, I learns a lot by readin’ the ads 
and they can’t put too many of them in 
this paper to suit me. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 











BILL CASPER 





BETTER COTTON PRICES | 


(Concluded from page 12) 

effect on the growers that they have in 
the past. It would prevent the wide 
swings in prices that have occurred in 
the past, and which the cotton growers 
have experienced with the last three crops, 
and periodically heretofore with cotton. 
This would bring about stability in prices 
such as has been done already reasonably 
in manufacturing, with organized labor, 
with transportation, banking, and with 
other business groups. 





This is the principle involved in the 
McNary-Haugen bill for farm surplus 
control. Farming cannot be put on a 
reasonably safe basis until stability can 
be brought to the farming industry by 
Some measure or device which will make 


_this effective, 
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Everyone of our breeding 
pens represents the choicest 
selection of purebred vigor- 
ous hens, tested and proven 
heavy layers; mated with 
fine type male birds that are 
husky and _ vigorous, all 
bred from our heavy laying 
strain. 


Have 


duction costs. 


customers, we are pleased to 
on to you. 


On account of a most wonderful egg produc- 
tion through December, January and February 
from our special breeding pens plus an increase 
in volume of sales, we are able to lower pro- 
In keeping with our policy of 
rendering the greatest possible service to our 


Sweeping Price Reductions Announced By - 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO. 


The South’s Largest Poultry Farm 





— f+ ef + me S| 





a ee fe he ee ee males 





orders now. 


Remember that everything 
we sell is produced on our 
own farm and is of true 
type and perfection. No 
chance of mixed breeds as 
we produce-nothing but Ex- 
hibition type, Heavy Lay- 
ing, American Strain Single 
Comb White Leghorns. 


Increased oe a6 Det Plus the Demand for Better Stock 
ade These New Low Prices Possible— 


We have a large number of pullets hatched 
between January 10th and February 10th that 
have been given the best of brooding and fed 
on the best starting feed, growing mash and 
grains on free range. 
into fine young birds and will be ready for 
, . delivery March 10th to April 10th when they 
pass this saving will be fully eight weeks old. 


They are developing 


Book your 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., Box 10A, ENSLEY, ALA. 
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Mail Coupon Now—These Prices Good for Only 30 Days! 
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COUPON 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO., 
Box 10-A, Ensley, Ala. 


Gentlemen: 


Gy Gh Gh ND: Gahanna cs cove cciessse sede secs 


also your new spec 


Please send me your new illustrated catalog of %, 
Single Comb White Leghorns, ~ : ny x on a 
price list which applies to all stock. 


Wee xy) a"e 





aes ee: Oe > 
- x oe. fe * 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








Her Specialty Is 
Profitable 
Production! 


In this age of specialization, it is 
good to know that while the 
Guernsey cow is— 
Attractive in appearance, 
Gentle in disposition, 
Generous in reproduction, 
Adaptable to conditions, and 
Easy to feed— 
her specialty is just in being .a 
right good dairy cow. She makes 
money for her owners. 


Ask for 
“The Story of the Guernsey.” 


The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 


13 Grove St., Peterboro, N. H. 











Dept. I, 


Tune to Start a Dairy Herd. 


crd—whether it le to ‘consist of one or two animals, or 
ether it is to consist of one or two animals, or a 


Profts from dairying are ad satisfactory and the con- 
sumption of dairy products 
share in the prosperity of thio. great industry. 


For Valuable Free Booklets on Jerseys and Dairying write 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


324 West 23d Street, 


increasing. Start now to 


New York, N. Y. 








GOLD STANDARD FARM 


POLANDS 


Goldstandard Farm Polands have been 


the heaviest winner of prizes over the 
Southern Show Circuit for the past 
Selected Fall pigs at 

prices. 


T. C. MOSS, Prop. 


ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 








YOU CAN 





from an 





eens an: etting a square deal when you order | «: 
Progressive 


ertiser in The Farmer. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 


ATTENTION! 
LEGHORN RAISERS 


ll of our eggs are hatched in our Mammoth Incu- 
ator from Blood Tested, State Accredited and 
apnested Birds. Male from Tancred 324 egg hen 
eading one our pens this year. Our Circular 
jeans maney to you. 

WRITE FOR IT. 
RANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 


vonore3s WHITE LEGHOI 


out 
ones. Hatching at, ote. vm | 
teed. Get special price bul 28t 
before 5 GEORGE B. FERRIS. 
8 350° Union. Union, Grand Rapids, Michi 
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COCKERELS, 
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annual 
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Sass Farmers Exchange| hi 


CASH WITH ORDER 











MXCHANGE department. 






































The Progressive Farmer 
BEANS 





““Six beautiful Cactus, $2 prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 


Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.25; cash with 
order. Monticello Milling Co., Monticello, Fla. 
‘0 











10 beautiful flowering Cannas, named varieties, post- Corn Wanted.—Ear corn or shelled F, aaag price 
paid, $1. W. A. Hanchey, Hill, N. C. delivered Monticello. Monticello Milling <o. Monti- 
KUDZU cello, Fila. 





Set Kudzu now. 


$10 per 1,000, prepaid. T. C. 
Thompson, Grady, Ala. 





Hastings’ Prolific, 
lor seed, 
Notasulga, Ala. 


selected and nubbed corn. Grown 
$2 per bushel. W. A. Stevenson, 





Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 


a? Ran Shee. a = + wae — Corn 
grown. a ushe! postpa atalogue free. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 











DAVIS PROLIFIC SEED CORN 
From the largest seed carn breeder in the 
South. Send for circular. 
CLARENDON DAVIS 
Huntsville, Ala. 


























ach initial, number or amount counts as a word. 
An advertisement on four weeks will times Hampton, 
ONIONS 
State plalaly Buchanan’s Bermuda Oni ants; finest quality. 
what editions you 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: postpaid. Buchanan's, Memphis, 
wish to ues. Tenn. 
Aa POTATOES 
— pa has, oe Lae eS oe 
° e ato plants, per or more 
Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type Porto Rican Potato plants, Yellow Yams; April, May 
cheerfully given on request. Gelivery $2.25, 1,000, delivered. John B. Pope, Fitz- 
gera a. 
GE—COLLARD—ON Pep; Eggplant, Porte Rico on ont $10, 
[ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | ~Gaarmipror Sea Neen ae Oe aT Me SR Come ee, 
50c; 500, Nocatee, Fila. 





Will trade pay farm for improved acreage be- 
gen Macon and Savannah. Kirby Brothers, Apopka, 





Big yields, low Cg is answer. Get rich delta ae 
Arkansas, Louisiana where new conditions 
shortly will cause ee Rw - for farms. Prices = 


now, an rent; also share crop and r aah poems 
sitions. for 1928. Write 5 Bouthern luvial 
Land seasated Memphis, Tenn. 





ALABAMA 
For Sale. —245 acres, 50 acres under 
woodland; 6 room penee. Price $2,000. 
Stafford, Womack Hill, Ala. 





fence; rest 
Write David 





ALABAMA 
FARMS 


CENTRAL 
ALABAMA 


The home of watermelons, strawber- 
ries, pecans, peanuts, corn, vetch, 
soybeans. On the Marbury Plateau, 
in Autauga County, we have thou- 
sands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very low prices 
and on easy terms. Write for book- 
lets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 


Jackson Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 





FLORIDA 
One farm 222 acres; one 160 lake and spring head 





branch; two small pecan groves, 10 and 6 acres, bear- 
ing and young trees. Mrs. Flora E. Wooten, Wau- 
keenah, Fila. 





GEORGIA 


Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo, Ga. 





Good frostproof Cabbage now ready. 200, 
$1; 1,000, $2. Onions: 1.000, $1.25; charges collect. 
Thomasville Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. 

Our price on frostproof Cabbage plants since the 
freeze: $1.25, 1,000. Onion plants: $1.50, 1,000. 
Prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, delivered, satisfaction 


guaranteed: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 500. 000, $2. 
Quant prices on request. Dial Plant Farm, Dial- 
ville, Texas. 











Nice green Cabbage Range: | a $1; 1,000, $1.75: 
postpaid. Large Marglobe Toma +, -% wilt resist- 
Bonnie Plant Co., Union 


ant, vest: 5 100, $1, postpaid. 
Springs, 

Pla —r roof Dutch and Wakefield Cabbage, 

wer Bermuda P Onion stocky and well rooted: $1.25 
1,000; 500 for Tbe. Shipped promptly. Write 
neva Farm, Meigs, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; Collards 75c; Bermuda 

ions $1. Hundred acres large open 
well rooted, frostproof, leading varieties. Quick ship- 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, er 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, $2 thousa Bermuda 
Onion plants, $1.25; 6,000, $6; BO000 $40; cash. 
Prompt shipments, good delivery guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants for _ 2 shipment. 
500, $1.10; 1,000, $2. Crystal Wax and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.25; by mail or ex- 
press. Reliable Plant Farm, ‘Valdosta, Ga. 

Bermudas and Crystal, Wax Onion planta: 1,000, $1; 
6,000, $3.50. Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; 3,000, 3 
f.0.b. ee pias, prompt shipment, ‘satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Crystal Wax, White and Yellow Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 85c, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
postpaid. 6,000 Yellows, $4.65 f.o.b. Natalia, 
Texas. Wax (White): 6,000 plants, $5.20 
f.o.b. Natalia, Texas. Quality and service 
unexcelled and plants guaranteed to please 
you or money returned. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 























Genuine Purple and Fie Porto Rican Potato plants 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000, $1. per 1, abbage plants, 
Jersey, Charleston and iat Dutch: $1_per 1,000. Sat- 
ae ae guaranteed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pem- 
oroke a. 





PLANTS 


Buchanan’s Plants.—Finest grown Cabbage, Onion, 
Potato and at ge 7 sae. Catalogue free. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Te 








Frostproof Cabbage plants, e. varieties, quick ship- 

ments. Postpaid: 500 for $1. 1,000 for $2.75. B 

express: $2 per 1, , any ph, Prompt shipment 

Mg F mead plants or money back. P. D. Fulwood, 
ton, Ga, 





Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion, Tomato and 
Peppers. Prepaid mail: 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. ,. Cabbage - Peppers: $2, 1, ; 


Expressed 
T 1.50, 1,000; Onions: $1.25, 1,000. Cole- 





ee) | 
60 large Gli "os $1.25; none alike. 10 Dahlias 





man Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga. onerte Rican 
and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 8 oe 1,000; 5,000 or 
more, $1.75. Prompt shipment 

Genuine Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery, 
$2 per thousand; five thousand or more, $1.75 per 
thousand. J. BR. Harrison, Coffee, Ga. 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO 
Delivery March 20 to April 30. 500, $1.50; 
1,000 or over, $2.50; postpaid; 5,000 or over, 
$2 per 1,000, by express, F. Panama 
City. Also Tomato and Cabbage plants. 
Write for prices and delivery. 
HILLS FRUIT FARM 
Panama C City, Fla. 
Porto Rico Potato plants for sale. Del eee March 
lst. Orders booked now; cash with order, $2 thousand, 
W. L. Johnson, Plant Man, Alma, Ga. 





Plants.—Guaranteed Truckers’ Prolific Porto | Ricos, 
April deliveries, $2 thousand; 5,000 up, $1.75. Order 
Southeastern Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 





muine Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
y, $2 th fiv 5; ten thou- 
sand $16.50. Count and quality insured. J. J. Boat- 
right, Rockingham, Ala. 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, postage 
prepaid. Cash with orders. Advise booking at once 
to get them when wanted. Shipping begins first half 
April. Write for agency propesition. Bullard Broth- 
ers Plant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 
express, $1.75 thousand, cash with order. Advise plac- 
ing orders now to get plants date wanted. Early va- 
rieties Cabbage and Tomatoes, March and April, $1 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 











five thousand and up, 





Tennessee Bot SS Cob and Neal’s Paymaster; 
and nubbed by hand; $2.40 = bushel; 4 bushel lots, 
$2 per bushel. Boyd Bros. & Ross, Lynnville, Tenn. 


Certified Neal’s Paymaster seed corn; all seed grown 
from field nd ~eared 


a stalks. 
Both ends taken off and graded, $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Fox, Obion, Tenn. 

Seed Corn.—All varieties, x. bushel; such as Early 
White Dent, Yellow Dent d Cob, Mosbys Prolific, 
Hastings. Write for 8 prices on Peas, p 
cotton seed. Geo. M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Old Reliable Mosby’s Prolific.—Two large ears 
stalk, small white cob, long thick grain. This is held 
selected, from detasseled seed. Peck 85c; — + 45; 
bushel for $2.65.- N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. 


Mosboro ogee seed =, x firmer Tn > 


sistant selection of selected and 
for 16 years. You will Pik it it. ‘Tse r ond: ats “4 
half bushel; pecks. fF.0.b Wade's 




















Pedigreed Marett-Douthit 2- to 3-ear a strain 

; Pedigreed Marett’s Ray 2-ear con strain 
.. Per peck $1; per bushel $3 .75; 5 bush $3. 3 
We on out before season is over. Marett Farm 
Seed mpany, Westminster, 8. C. 


Soa Marlboro Prolific seed corn, grown from 20 
years careful breeding and field selection, the“ big 
eared variety; grew 5@ bushels acre —. Bushel $2.25; 
half bushel $1.25; nnamaker -Cleveland 
Big Boll cotton seed from special seed patches, $1. 
Z. L. Scott, Concord, Ga. 








Whatley’s Prolific Corn.—The leading Southern va- 
riety for twenty years. ‘he corn that won the 1926 
and 1927 Georgia five-acre contests and is leading all 
other varieties at = of the state ore =e experi- 
ment stations. Buy your seed from ginator. 
5 pounds for Soc: peck. $1.25; half bus bushel "32.35: bushel 
$4; ten bushels or over for $3,75, f.0.b. Helena, Ga. 
Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. 


COTTON 
Cotton seed catalog free. -Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 
Half and Half.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh, De- 
catur, Ala. 














Cook’s 307-6 wilt resistant variety: 100 pounds $3, 
cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
Coker’s Deltatype long staple cotton seed; 1%. inch 
sande: pure and sound. Write W. C. White, Chester, 











ROSES 
Buchanan’s Dozen Reses.—Three each yellow, white, 2,000 bushels carefully ginned Half and Half; $6, 
red and pink, $1.50; postpaid. Catalogue free. Buch- 100 pounds. Paid Summerour $16. Dr. Young, Bir- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. mingham, Ala. 
STRAWBERRY Absolutely pure Carolina-Foster cotton seed, $1 bush- 





New Klondyke Strawberry plants, government in- 
spected, $1.50 thousand. Holt Plant Co., Alma, Ark. 

Improved Klondyke Strawberry plants, $1.50 thou- 
sand; 25 Campbell’s hee free with each order. V. P. 
Basham, Moutainb' 








el. Earlier and eo than first year. Tom Gulley, 


Wake Forest, N. 

1,000 bushels pure Cooks 10-10 cotton seed, carefully 
ginned and culled, $1.25 per bushel, 32 pounds. H. A. 
Rand, Leighton, Ala. 














Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded, 
~“Missionary, = and Aroma Strawberry plants 49, jint, 98% germination; $1.25 bushel. J. M. Sim- 
delivered for $1 per 100; 500, $2.75; i 000, $5. Write mons, Mountville, S. C. 
for prices on large lots. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. , For sn ——— Cook’s 10-10. . agua We. id 
d seed cotton per bale. ce +23. 
Strawberry Plants.—The great M Have ber- * wy =— 
ries eight months in the year. id. ae as, Marion, Als. 


100, post pa: 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Ju , Ark. 


NURSERY STOCK 














1. 25. ladahlia Farms, Chi Falls, 
be 25. Cata G woes Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion, Plants, per- Fruit and Co —-| Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
cel postpaid: 250, 75c; 500 for $1.25; rite Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Twenty-four beautiful large aeouias Cannas, twelve us for prices on large quantities. his Tm Po- 
kinds, dollar prepaid. Catalog. Jordan Nurseries, tato and Pepper plants. Service and Dlants guaran- Old fashioned Indian Peach trees for sale. Red, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. teed. Ponder Plant Co., Omega, Ga. juicy peaches. me ae Texarkana, Ark. 
Buchanan’s 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 
Cabbage and Onions, $2 thousand, postpaid. 
Tucker, Cullman, Ala. 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall toes and Cabbage plants, 
$1.75 thousand. J. J. Johns, Wausau, Fia. 
Plants.—Cabbage: $2, 1,000; Bermuda Onions $1.25; 
$1. Quitman Potato ‘Co., Quitman, Ga. 
Buchanan's Cabbage plants; Spent pone. 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3; postpaid. uchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
Potato plants: $2, 1,000. Cabbage plants: $1.50, 
1,000; delivered. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage: a $2. Cutges: 1,000, er “4 
charges collect. &. Ga. 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 


plants for immediate shipment. Wake- 
fields and Flat Dutch: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 
over 5,000 at $1.50. First class plants, ” full 
count, prompt shipments guaranteed. We 
are reliable, have your banker look us up. 
Our years of experience is proof of our 
ability to handle your orders satisfactorily. 
American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 





B. E. 


























Frostproof Cabbage plants; we have them.  §$1,25, 
i gua shipment. Albert Harrington, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


Yellow Bermudas, Crystal Wax: 400, 45c; 1,000, 85¢; 
6.000, $3.60; 














collect. Southern Plant Co., Seguin, 
ime 
rto Rico, Nancy _ Potato and Cabbage plants, 
$1. o per thousand. Florida Plant Co., Chip- 
ley, Fla. 
.Cabbage plants, all varieties: 500, 90c; 1,000 $1.50. 
Write ed wholesale prices. Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, 
org: 
C.0.d, 


frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants. Quick 
shipments. All varieties: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Farmers 
Plant Co.. Tifton. Ga. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


WAKEFIELD AND FLAT DUTCH | 
00, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; over 5,000 at $1.50. 
First class plants, full count, pfompt 

shipments absolutely guaranteed, 


B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 


Plants.—Open field grown. Strong, hardy. Prompt 
shipment. Frostproof Cabbage, leading yaa post - 
paid: 1,000, $1. | 500, $1.10; 250, 75c. Onions, White 
and Bermudas: 1,000, $1. %. Get prices on larger 
Sewell Company, Pearsall, Texas. 


quantities. 


~ Frostproof Plants.- —ILeading varieties, Cabbage and 
Bermuda Onions from best strains seeds, chemically 
Well rooted, will produce heavy crops. 500, 


—— lants; finest grown. 
Catalogue tee uchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Lucretia a : bearers of im- 
mense berries. ceeate:, SOS, pete, sds 1 000, $20. Manning 


Farms, Valley Head, 


Last Call.—Set Pecang and Ornamentals soon or an- 
other yoar is lost. Ask for catalogue. J. B. Wight, 


Cairo, Ga. 











$1.75; postpaid. Expressed, $1 per t 
an quantity. ‘Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 


48 2 gg OO plants which stood the 
ito, $3.75, po Early Flat Dutch: 500, 
si-30, = 9 Pe 000, $2.75, " Bermude Ont By aoe $2 1,000. 
plants, $1.50 per 

1600. a cmaad 





Piast Pare Valdosta, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
ee varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
d Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
a Trees, Evergree and Flowering Shrubs at 
wholesale prices. Write 1 for catalog. Southern Nur- 
sery and ndscape Co., Winchester, Tenn. 








_ Ten million Peasy R -- 3 ss 7 for immediate 
U free Leading varieties. 
Pompeld: 100, 50c; 500, "hy. 50; " 2.688. i ol 


2 per 1,000, any quantity. plants 
Satisfaction omnes. Piedmont Plant oe. Atbang, 
Ga., or Greenville, 8. 


Bermuda Onion Soa —Large = size; guar- 
anteed to please you or your back. 500, 85c; 
1,000, $1.25; aeveret, Crate lots lots of 6,000 plants, 
Crystal Wax $5.20; Yellow Bermudas -65, f.o.b. Car- 
rizo Springs. Cabbage plants: 500, 1,000, $1.75; 
Sriveres, Ehlers Bros. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, 
exas. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, packed damp moss, va- 
rieties marked, pt shipment. Cash prizes for 
ds. our farms, ou dis- 
appointment. : 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75. Ex- 
pressed, $2 thousand. Catalogue, a. to- 
mato and potato plants free. Jefferson Farms, Albany, 
Georgia. 
Plants that will satisfy. Genuine Porto Rico Po- 
tato _—_ passed by the state board ‘4 . = 














at $2 per 1,000 or in lots of ey! at $1.75. Genuine 
Bunch Porto Rico at $2.50 per 1,000. Cabbage plants 
at $1 per 1,000. Tomato piente’ at $1.50 per 1,000. 


hi 


Apple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 





best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries. hm 
a. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
Pecan Trees.— 65 cents; seven feet, 70 cents; 


Satisfaction 


Six feet, 
eight feet, 80 cents; ten feet, 90 cents. 
Milledgeville, 


guaranteed. Milledgeville Nursery Co., 
Georgia. 

Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, eon. 
one year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. C. 


Tennessee Nurse Com Box 200, Cleveland, 
capital $100.0 000, established 1899, want reliable 








Tenn., 
men to book orders for fruit trees, vines, nuts, ever- 
greens, etc. Pleasant, profitable out door work. Pay 


weekly. Write today. 





ALFALFA 


Buchanan's Alfalfa are _ Satisfactory 
Booklet free. Te 








everywhere. 
nn, 








Express collect, “cash with onner. Prompt 


Walker Plant Farm, Baxley, 





Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Succession and Copenhagen Market. rly Tomato 
plants, Bonnie Best, Earliana, Livingston Globe and 
$1; 500, $1.50; 


»_ 1,000. © 
plants prompt shipment. Tomato plants for 
March vabipment. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, 





Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field 
grown, strong, well rooted, from treated seeds. Cab- 
bage, fifty to bundle, moss to roots, labeled with va- 
riety named; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 





Send no oo te) €. —¥ frostproof Cabbage and =. 
i" a pleat. All vari shipment. 500, 
ee Standatd Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





ints, shi mt. Post- 
ait 300. uF rE wo, val 81-75; 0 “10.08 $18. Eupromed, 
$i tho ire Plant Co., Albany, 





Cc Early and Late Ay] _Dutch, 
postpaid: 100, Boer 200, 75c; 300, $1 500, $1.2 ; 1,000, 
$2; 5,000, $7.5 Express collect, crate iB -five 
hundred, $2.50. a - *Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and 
Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: ym 80c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $6.50. Express collect, erate 6,000, $4.50. Full 
count, prompt bey safe onben, satisfaction guar- 
ai for free seed plant catalog. 
Union Plant 








BEANS 
Write Winstead-Smith Co., Ran- 





Soybeans for sale. 
somviite, N. C. 

Soybeans; receivers and shi you Write City Hay 
& Grain Company, Norfolk, 

90 Day Speckled Velvet Beans, 
120 pound bag f.o.b. shipping point, 
order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise 

Recleaned select stock Velvet Beans. Sart Speckled, 
$1.15 bushel; Osceola ws 35; Bunch, $3 a. Satis- 
faction guarant J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 








selected for seed, 
$2.5: cash with 








Tests prove Rhyne’s Cook more wilt-resistant and 
productive as any other cotten. Pamphiet free. Rhyne 
Bros., Benton, Ala.; Plains, Ga. 

A limited supply of quality Py seed of the 
Big Boll 911 Delfos and D. & P. L. varieties. Pure 
Seed Company, Brooksville, Miss 

Choice strain purebred Cleveland cotton seed. Folder 
gives references, jees and full information. John 

Wannamaker Sons, St. Matthews, Cc. 














A PRIZE WINNER 


MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL, Strain No. 5, makes more 
money per acre. $2.10 per bushel. Strain 
No. 4, $1.75 per bushel. Ten cents less in 
40 bushel lots. Lightly machine delinted. 
Get catalog. Order at once. 


MARETT’S FARM & SEED COMPANY 
Westminster, 
Manley’s Short Jointed Hea 
Crap cottons. Record 3 bales pe e. 
free seed offer. Box 197, ‘Carnesvitle, 
oeadieneed Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, grown 
direct from breeder’s seed; SY ¥ and graded, $4 
hundred pound bag. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
Georgia. 

Cooks 307-6, the best wilt resistant cotton grown; 
ee ee and culted originated at Auburn, Ala.; 
$1.51 r bushel. te Redland Seed & Stock Farm, 
Prattviie, Ala. 


COKER’S EXTRA CLEVELAND 


First year from originators and meas- 
ures up to their claims for it. 


Registered, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
and in even-weight 100-pound bags. 


Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


$6.00 per bag, freight prepaid, which 
is $1.80 per bushel delivered. 





“Prulter and Sure 
br? proofs 
a. 











Further information gladly furnished. 


NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED COQ. 
Waynesboro, Georgia 
We grow all of our seed on our ‘own 
plantations. 


Heavy Fruiter, 3 bales an acre, eafliest cotton, 40 
bolis weigh pound, 45 per cent lint, wonderful cotton. 
Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Company, 
Lavonia, Ga. 








Good 90-day os Velvet Beans, $3 for ‘octal 
bag, freight paid any station in Alabama. Cash 
with order. Sessions Trading Co., Enterprise, Ala 


Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed, first year from 
originator, privately $1.05, 50 bushels une up; 
$1.25, 5 , A. er agg f.0.b. Senoia, Ga. L. P. Bran- 
a, Ga. 





Early Speckled, Osceola and Bush Seed Velvets; 
Otootan, Laredo and Mammoth Yellow Soys. Write 
for seed price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, 
Georgia. 

Old Florida Late be -&. Beans: peck $1.25; bushel 
$4. Early kled Koma .2% bushel. 
Chufas: peck $1.50; bushel ot $4.50, to one Pep- 

plants, £ per thousand. Exchange, 
jure) Hill, \ 








Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant strain and Cook 588-219, 
a highly improved strain. Seed culled. Prices reason- 
able. Buy from originator, BE. F. Cauthen, Auburn 
Seed Farms, Auburn, Ala. 

Cook 10-10 cotton, originated at Alabama, Poa 
44% lint. Thousand bushels pick 
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Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific. Prize win- 
ner! 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; seed. Get. planting seed from . 
ls, Ga. 


the originator. P. Addison, 

Piedmont Cleveland holds world’s record. 700 bales 
—, big bolls, 45% lint. Write 
for half price and free bushel offer. Give names of 
ten big farmers. Piedmont Farms, Danielsville, Ga. 








NEELY’S CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
Produces ‘“‘more per acre and premium 
staple,” which are our specialties. 


Registered, reginned, recleaned, graded, 
and in even-weight 100-pound bags. 


Each bag carries tag showing guaran- 
tee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


$7.50 per bag, freight prepaid, which 
is $2.25 per bushel delivered. 
Further information gladly furnished. 
NEELY’S PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
Waynesboro, Georgia 


We grow all of our seed on our own 
plantations. 





Cook’s Big Boll blight resistant cotton seed, $1.50, 
Reselected, ginned separately each year, aa 7 and 
reginned. Also bred for resistance to root Ref- 
ae county agent or banks. Ballard “irethenn 

roy, a. 


Gusrentesd Half 5 one Half, $4 per 100 pounds, We 
Ha Half Wy any grower in Ten- 
last seagon with- 








out a single a bite us all about our Im- 
proved Half and Half. John A. Peddy & Sons, Hen- 
derson, Tenn. 

Planter and Br 


eeder of Cook 10-10 
17 bales om 11 acres; 1927 I 
grew 35° bales 23 acres; 1927 my tenants and I 
grew 203 bales om 223 acres. Wins in majority of 
experimental tests. $2 per bushel in new 2% bushel 
bags, f.o.b. Oneonta, yaad A. 3. Bains, Oneonta, Ala, 





Buchanan’s Half and Half Cotton Seed.—Tennessee 
grown northern edge Cotton Belt. Matures fifteen days 
earlier than cotton a Ss south. ao more dollars 
to acre than any cot grown. pounds $4.50; 500 
pounds $20; 1,000 coe 338: ws ere. Backed by our 
twenty years reputation as seedsmen. Catalogue free. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 





COKER’S EXTRA 


CLEVELAND COTTON SEED 


Registered by Georgia Crop Im- 

provement Association. Guaranteed 

better than 99% pure and dbove 
90% germination. 


In new 100 pound bags at $1.50 to 
$2 per bushel, according to quantity. 
THIS COTTON AVERAGED $10 PER 
BALE PREMIUM OVER REGULAR 
MARKET HERE LAST SEASON. 


Good yields. Easy to pick. 95% of 
those trying it in Carroll last year 
will plant it again this year. 


Write us, stating quantity desired 
and let us quote yot: prices. 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 
Carrollton, Ga. 





Cook Improved early big boll five lock cotton, reg- 
ister No. 588; stands at or near the top at all ex- 
periment stations, Fifteen years careful seed selection. 
Sell only the seed I grow. The b is always the 
cheapest. Culled by Ryland air blast culler, all faulty 
and under size seed eliminated. Germination high. 
Price $2 per bushel, f.0.b. Auburn, Ala., cash with 
order. 2% bushel bags. Robert E. Hudson, Rt. 1, 
Rox 47, Auburn, Ala. (Pool your cotton.) 





HALF AND HALF COTTON 


SUMMEROUR’S 


THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
COTTON ED 
IS STILL 
THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


Every pound of SUMMEROUR’S Half 
and Half cotton seed is produced in 
Georgia, by “ a of this fa- 


mous cotton. WILL TELL IN 
COTTON SRED- vost AS IN FOLKS 
OR STOCK. Sixteen years on the 


market and gaining in popularity ev- 
ery year! 


Don’t take a substitute! Be sure it’s 
SUMMEROUR’S purebred HALF AND 
HALF COTTON SEED—grown in Geor- 
gia—the original of which all others 
are imitations. Imitations or seed far 
removed from the original will not give 
you the BIG yields or the HIGH pro- 
portion of lint that you have reason to 
expect when you use SUMMEROUR’S 
HALF AND HALF. A dollar or two 
more for PUREBRED seed is the best 
investment that you can make. Write 
for booklet and price list to Dept. “B,” 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. 
(Successors to H. H. Summerour, 
Originator) 

Norcross, Georgia 





CROTALARIA 


For Sale.—Crotalaria seed, $1 per pound; 76,000 seed 
per pound. 3 pounds plant an acre. Crotalaria returns 
twice as much nitrogen and organic matter as peas 
and 3 to 4 times as much as beggarweed. B. F. Wil- 
lHiamson, Gainesville, Fla. 


FLOWERS 


Buchanan’s Flower Seeds.—Five hundred varieties 
flowers, bulbs, roses, as _and evergreens. Cata - 
logue free, Tenn. 


GRASS 


Wanted.—Johnson Grass seed. W. A. 
Perry, Fla. 

Carpet Grass seed, 
Annison, Zachary, La. 

Por pastures, hay: Dallis, Carpet grasses; Lespedeza 
Melilotus, other seed. Literature. Lamberts, Darling- 
ton, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass 
and wild onion. Produces more hay on good land than 
any hay known. 100 pounds $4.50; 500 pounds $21. 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


LESPEDEZA 


Quality pan-caught, recleaned Lespedeza seed. Pure 
Seed Company, Brooksville, Miss. 


New Lespedeza, $17 hundred. Sow now on oats ; and 
pastures. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Wanted.—Lespedeza direct from farmers. Will buy 
from 1 to 100 bushels. W. R. Taylor, Town Creek, 
Ala. 

Korean, Kobe, and Native Lespedeza seed. Free 
descriptive folder and samples. ‘Red Oak Farm, Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 

For Sale.—New crop field selected Lespedeza seed 
and Stock Peas. Get my prices. D. C. Mitchell, 
Calhoun City, Miss. on 




















Langley, 





12 cents per pound. A. R. 
































WILKINSON 
PURE INDIVIDUAL TOOLE 
WILT RESISTANT COTTON 


Prolific, bigger boll, bigger yield, 
strongest wilt resister. Individually 
grown for twenty years. Satisfied 
customers. The best all round cot- 
ton that grows. Get it direct from 
breeder and grower. 


190 pound bags $5; 5 to 10 bag lots, $4.75; 
10 to 20 bag lots, $4.50; 20 to 50 bag lots, 
$4.25; 100 bag lots, $4 per bag. 


COKER’S CLEVELAND No. 4 
at above prices. 


Runner Peanuts, nice stock, 4%c 
per pound. The little Ninety-day 
Early Speckle Velvet Bean, fine 
seed stock, at $1.25 per bushel. 


All f.0.b. Headland, Ala. 


Cc. F WILKINSON 
Headland, Ala. 





Notice!—My attention has been called to the fact 
that numerous rns are taking advantage of the 
reputation of Piedmont a ge Cleveland Big Boll 
cotton and offering so-called seed at reduced 
prices. We have known people to > ow @ few seed and 
sell for 10 years as first year from our farm. Play 
safe. Order direct the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at the gin. 40% lint. 
Ahead at practically all experiment stations and way 
ahead on 5-year average. Won national prize for 
largest authentic. yield ever produced ad bales on 10 
acres). Won both first and second 1,000 and 
$400, for lanaest yields on 5 acres in wate. contest last 
year. It will win a prize for you in increased yields. 
Earliest big boll cotton, easy picked. Owing to length, 
strength and evenness of staple (one inch and better), 
brings 2 to 3 cents mor bushe 





__. Saat 
eae apr Seed Oats.—Appler, Burt, FPulchum and 
Red. 98c bushel. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, 
Memphis, Tena. 








PEANUTS 


Spanish and Ley Peanuts, select stock. Write 
for price. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Seed Peanuts. ee recleaned Alabama Runner, 
$5 per hundred pow Small White Spanish, $6 per 
hundred pounds, iw & Strickland, Clio, Ala. 

Peanuts.—Selected farmers’ stock for seed: Alabama 
or North Carolina Runner variety, 96 pound bag, $4.30; 
Small White Spanish, $5.30. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co. (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


Peanuts.—Runner or Hog Peanuts, $4.30 for %6- 
pound bag; Small White Spanish $5.30. Large Im- 
cooval White Spanish, 6%c pound. Write for special 
prices Cane Seed, Sadan "Geass: Geo, M. Callen, 
Selma la. 

















PEAS 


T buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 1606, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brabhams, Irons, Iron and Brabham mixed, Whip- 
poorwills. All new crop and good stock. Write for 
prices. Davis Bros, Renfroe. Ga. 


POTATOES 


Certified Seed Potatoes.—Porto Rico in bushel hamp- 
ers at $2; each hamper carries state tag. Write S. P. 
Storrs, Wetumpka, Ala. 


RAPE 


Buchanan's Dwarf Essex Rape.—Best forage crop 
for young stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 pounds $1.75; post- 
paid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Extra _ select ne Melon seed, 80¢ pound; 10 
pounds $7.50. S. S. Forrester, Cowarts, Ala. 


Tom Watson seed from best growers in Parker Coun- 
ty, $1.50 delivered. Better price on large quantities. 
J, R. Meming & & Co., Weatherford, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pea- 
nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn; all varieties. H. M. 
Franklin & Company, Tennille, Ga. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; Sweet Clover 
. Both test 95% pure. Heturn seed if not satis- 
factory. George Bowman, Conrordia, Kansas. 









































pay 100, 
bushel; 9 to 49, $2.25: 50 or more, $2. Apply for For Sale.—Field Peas, Velvet Beans, Seed Corn, 
— on_carloads, _Deseriptive ag - on re- pew Seed, Peanuts, oe ag a Sudan, 
Ga. J, 0. M. Smith, Owner and Manager. " peed, V. BR. Bush & Co., Albany, Ga. ey 


i 


Cattail Millet . pte | ag send. 
a ie ae bushel 134. Fa z Rati & 


a .—— $1.90; 





ys $1.80; mixed $1.65. 


Cha. 
Choice Rad A Velvets $1. io: Buneh Velvets with 
ufas $5. Ail in 2% bushel new 


affidavi 
bags. Bennetts Bonded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 





MAYO’S SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 

RADISH SEED 
White Spine 

CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo’s Biood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 

LETTUCE SEED 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of . 

SWEET PEAS 


with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 
Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail our hy 
log and price list of Farm seeds fre ie on 


request. 49th year in Seed on Hong 
D R. MAYO 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed; pedigreed, un- 
mixed and unexcelled; North Georgia grown. Pure 
Piedmont Cleveland, one year from originator; either 
kind $1.25 bushel, f.o.b. Allen’s Big Ear Prolific 
Seed Corn; high all Southern experiment sta- 
tions; large ears, small cob, white; great yielder and 
best milling qualities of any Southern prolifie corn. 
Bushel $3; % bushel $1.75; peck $1. Allen’s Town 
and Country Farms, Hoschton, Ga. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS =| 





$13.08 Chicks.—White Leghorn, +» 
$15. From pedigreed males. t Brahmas, 


Catalog. Bive Bibbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


BABY CHICKS—FIVE HEAVY BREEDS 
Alabama bred from vio, is layers 








Reds: 
Jerse ants; 
“RAMSE $° NiMORE, “ALA. 
Tanered Chicks.—Marshall strain direct from 
winning stock. We have contest pen. $15 ; 
discount on large orders. Live 


delivery, 
Mountview Poultry Farm, Rt. 2, Cullman, 4 


~ chicks from strictly high bred flocks, 
lutely eulls tolerated. Rocks (Barred 
White), “Orpinatons, White Write for 
list. Bidgeway Farm Hatchery, . Ga. 








BABY CHICK 
FEEDING METHODS FREE 


Do not hatch or buy a single chick before 
you write for our free feeding methods. 

y method will save one-third on feed 
cost and will raise 90 per cent of your 
chicks. This is a conservative statement. 
Write now and get this free. Wayne N. 
Shinn, Box 3, Greentop, Missouri. 


—s Chicks.—Purebred, from selected flocks 
pens. 100 per cent live delivery ; satisfaction ran- 
teed. Pure Tancred Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, ft 
$15 per 100; $67.50 per 500. Write Williams Hatchery, 
Wetumpka, ‘Ala. 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks and Reds: 100, fifteen dollars. 

ish Leghorns: 100, fourteen dollars. Guaranteed 

oil burning Brooders at wholesale price. Write today 
Pine State Poultry 


for valuable free catalog. Farm, 
Hickory, N. C. 
Anconas, $11.95; 
Minorcas, Wye 445% 
assorted. 


or =e 
Brahmas, $15.95; rare 
Catalog 


free. Miller Matick ‘gatchery 
. Mo. 











Buy Missouri a 





Baby chicks every week, White Leghorns, $15 

Isla Barred and i. 
Buff Wyandottes, $20 per 100. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Brierwood Poultry Farm, Brighton, Ala. Phone 
Bessemer 436-W. 


Quality Chicks.—Reds, Rocks, Wyanlottes, Anconas, 
Leghorns. We jalize in chicks from owners of 
leading pens in rida National Contest. The kind 
Chipley Hatchery, Chipley, Fla. D. D. 
Ramsey, Manager. 


Quality Chicks That Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama, Leghorns under trap- 
nest with records above 200. Rocks, and Orping- 
tons with quality unequaled. Write Madison County 
Hatehery, Huntsville, Ala. 











BABY CHICKS 


Buchanan’s Famous Baby Chicks.—Reds, Rocks and 
be a. Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Improve your stock with state accredited Brown Leg- 
horn baby chicks at $12.50 per 100. Robt. E. Martin, 
Clayton, Ala. 


THOUSANDS OF CHICK paRts] SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write for our free catalog and asaruntbee 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 


Electric chicks, ‘from blood tested stock. 
feature. Art folder free. 
Chapin, 8. C. 


Mathis Quality Chicks. Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $8 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis Farms, 
Box 116, Parsons, ansa 


~ Ferris White Leghorn chicks from faney heavy lay- 
ing flocks. Ship every Thursday. 100, $13; 500, $60; 
1,000, $110, Register Hatchery, Register, Ga. 


Quality White Leghorn chicks. Write for free infor- 
mation about our seven-day livability guarantee. Pat- 
terson Poultry Farm, Rt. 1, Box 20, Verbena, Ala. 


For Sale.—Baby chicks, Jersey Giants, 18c; big 
ones. Anconas, Barred Rocks, Reds, 1l5e. Guaranteed. 
ml every week, Mrs. Homer Harris, Doctors Iniet, 

orida. 














Insurance 
Chapin Electric Hatchery, 

















BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 
delivery Resrentene Postage gress 

ORDELE HAT R 


Cordele, Ga. 


C.o.d._ Chieks.—8e up. Pay when you get them. 
Bred to lay. Do lay. Finest quality guaranteed. 100% 
live delivery. Write Rex Poultry Company, Box 305, 
Clinton, Mo. 


Helm’s Purebred Chicks.—Heavy winter layers. Bar- 
ad Rocks, 


re , Reds, $13; Anconas, Leghorns, heavy as- 
sorted, $11. Free, Poultry Lessons. Helm’s Hatchery, 
Paducah, Ky. 











ORDER YOUR BABY CHICKS 
FROM BRANCH & BRANCH. 
READ OUR DISPLAY AD. 





Shipped in free brooders, no ates, Barred Rocks, 
Reds, English Leghorns, Orping 100, $12: heavy 
mixed, $10.50; prepaid, live y anal Ozark Farms, 
Westphalia, s 

Baby chicks and eggs from finest strains; Mahood 
Single Comb Reds, Hollywood White Leghorns, Parks 
Barred Rocks. Catalogue free: Thrasher’s Poultry 
Farm, Lewisport, Ky. 








4 quality baby chicks from standard bred flocks 
that are disease free and ae ~hye Live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. We sell good chi Write for prices. 
A. & o Hatchery, Tifton, Psa 





ag at extremely low prices. Leghorns, Anconas, 

Rocks, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas. 

1: Prepaid live delivery. Catalog free. Marshall 
Hatchery, Box 101, Glenwood, Mo. 





Accredited Chicks.—Trapnested, pedigreed sire, and 
quality matings. Bred direct from 200-318 egg official 
record stock, 12 varieties, 8%c to l4c. Free catalog. 
Booth Farms, Box 541, Clinton, Mo 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
305.00 for 500. Heavy assorted: $13.00 for 100; 
$60.00 for 500. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 

Since 1888 
Purebred Baby Chicks.—Hichest quality, yet mod- 
erate prices. Chicks ¢.0.d. to you, we stand the risk: 


turn them down on arrival if not satisfied. Laurel 
Baby Chick Co., Rt. 1, Laurel, Miss. 


Baby_chicks from our selected, SI | 
stock, $14 per © and up, Waite’ tor torrie, = 
cular and Satisfaction MeKenzt 
Poultry ‘Association, Box ee ae 


ee! ; " eae Le te 











KING’S KWALITY CHICKS 


Young strain White Leghorns, from free 
range raised viengene winter producing 
stoc Also R. I We are breeders, 
not a : an Fan we “iy Order at once 
for March and April delivery. Buckeye 
Electric Hatched. 


KING’S POULTRY FARM 
Anniston, Ala. 


Healthy, vigorous White Leghorn chicks, from heavy 
laying state certified (blood tested) breeders. All 
males pedigreed from hens laying above 254 on. —— one 
year, $15 per hundred; less in lots of 500 
J. E. Willard, Gallion, Ala. 

Babies Cheap.—We mean chicks, of course! All 
breeds. Accredited. Guarantee that lasts more than 
24 hours and a new°easy method of payment. Illustraf- 
ed Chick Book, in colors, free. Rich Hill Hatchery, 
Dept. K, Rich Hill, Mo. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS, EGGS, COCKER- 
ELS—TEN POPULAR BREEDS 


Many of them blood tested and weperenes 
Every pen headed by male birds from a 
200 or more egg hen. Write 


CERTIFIED POULTRY BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 











J. E. Humphrey, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 





Chicks from commercial egg farm flocks averaging 
over 50% egg production this December. No compar- 
ison with ordinary hatchery chicks. Leading 


rd Egg Farms, Box 53, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. 


This ad good for $1 if your order received within 
two weeks after you get our catalog. Triple Pay strain 
chicks, aceredited, bleed tested, and certified. Chicks 
sired by 200 egg Triple profits from layers, 
winners, broilers. Catalog free. Sanitary Hatchery, 
Box 100, Weimar, Texas. 


BABY CHICKS 
BEGHORNS ANCONAS ne ROCKS 
We hatch ‘me | 8S. C. White Leghorns, Barred Rete 

and 8. C. Anconas, Ya OUR OWN FLOCK 
PRODUCE EVERY EGG WE HATCH: When a 
buy our chicks you can feel sure of getting purebred 
standard type stock, bred for egg production. Write 
for prices. 


PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough, Prop. Blackshear, Ga. 


Tru-Blood Missourt Accredited Chicks.—Leading va- 
rieties at extremely low prices. Expert — culling B 


flocks, extensive best 
complete setisfaction. | F Preval, 100% 














cilities assures 
alive. Write today for catalog 
wards Chick Hatchery, Springfield, Mo 


Ideal Quality _— Chicks.—Barred Rocks, White 
Leghorns, Anconas Thousand hatched week- 
ly. Bear in miod that we = Ce of Tdeal 
Quality baby chicks and not - 
hility ceases once you are satisied. “Writ: for 

and cates. Ten cents up. Rozier Poultry 

Alma, Ga. 


Tt’s the blood that counts. Trail’s End high b 3 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 
ez® blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter poultry breeder. These fine chicks sell for no more 
than just ordinary chicks. Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm. Gordonsville, Va. 


EMPIRE QUALITY 
CHICKS 











Quality at popular prices. Prompt ship- 
ments. 100 per cent delivery. 

Per 50 100 500 
Leghorns and Anconas...$6.50 $12.00 $57.50 
Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons. 8.00 15.00 72.50 
Assorted, all breeds ...... 6.00 11.00 52.50 
Assorted, all heavies ..... 7.00 13.00 62.50 
Write for prices larger lots. Send for our 
new catalogue and book on chicks. Free. 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 
Box P Hogansville, Ga. 








(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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JERSEY BLACK GIANTS TWO OR MORE BREED‘ 
Exes. tting. Also stock. Lambert, White Buekeye eggs: 
armers’ e Denton, tal — bce $1.50, $2.50 for 15. H. Akins, Me e, Tenn. 
2 ee ee ee ee 
t ationa: iw. es, per A c 
BABY CHICKS Gelivered. A. G. Vernon, Madison, Va. log free. M. H. Myers, Edom, Va. 

Chicks. —8,500 ¢ week. ht weeks pul- Al ~t oa “25 
ete, 3,000. now pane, "flanson and Wyckoff strains, LANGSHANS on Th ie oe bs 
if it’s bigger 4- horns that you want, “Choice big Black Langshans. Thirteen years breed- Ernest Strickland, Rt. 4, Jasper, Ala. 
try Lukert re Official Alabama Con- er and exhibitor. 15 eggs $2, Will York, T 
test average, eggs. “alive us a _— We can please Tenn. Selected hatching eggs from Barred Plymouth Rocks 
= Save 5, ee, nstructive s af 1 aes — — Laghesan: us. oh. 1.50; 50, $3; 

how. Lukert Perea. Salerno, Fla. LEGHORN Longview Farms, esburg, . 
—_—_ — 
Baby chicks id to you; 100% live delivery. Tancred White Leghorn eggs from 300 egg strain. Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White and Silver 
ke int ers McMahan Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. Laced Wyandottes, Butf Orpingtons, Black Langshans, 
- ge Be, ng: nd White, Black, Brown and Buff Leghorns, Ancona 








y 
; Tancred and nas. 
BW. yes Broad, deep body kind; pure Tancre Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs. Write for literature. pio Say Tivancre chicks, $12.50 to $168 per 100. 





how 
munications strictly confidential. Pron ay ef- 
bay service. Clarence A. O’Brien, aneeel Pat- 
Attorney, 77-T Security Bank Building, (directly 
seress street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 

McCarty’s Oi] Emulsion.—Cheapest, most effective 
spray on fruit and shade trees. McCarty Seed Com- 
pany, Evansville, Indiana. 

San Jose Scale.—Control scale on peach and apple 
trees by using —— Brand Lime Sulphur or Oil 
Emulsion; one, five, ten gallon cans, fifty gallon drums, 
J. W. Woolfolk Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 










































































. Young stra specialize in Single Comb 
he L —¥ “We buy no exes ver | Mre. 5. a oo eee a} is: Jackson Poultry Yards, Scottsboro, Ala. 
5 — hat ‘e gett ner te ghorn eggs. per $ 
thet avs and nd "Price ouly I2c Red Clif Poul: delivered Write W. D. Laden. Hackleburg, Als. —— POULTRY SUPPLIFS — = 
ry_Farm “Quitman, Ark. Tancreds, Imperials direct. Low prices on chicks, , py &- 1928 aes just from aan 9 ws ‘ery ord. 
eggs, stock, Descriptive folder free. H. H. Bonner, . By —_ oo. ~ fy Wy I ty 
LESTER’S Lavonia, Ga. Brower Mig. Co., C-33, Quincy, Ill. 
HIGH QUALITY CHICKS Brown, Leghorns. —Cholce breeding Sock, snd eee i 
From high producing, free range flocks. nema e, meriite. Mise. e winners. reular, J. | LIVESTOCK 
S. C. White Leg- S. C. Rhode Island Kerlin strain White Leghorn chicks: $15, 100. 
horn, S. C. Brown Reds, Barred Ply- Hatching eggs: $7.50, 100; delivered. Hunter's Poul- CHESTER WHITES 
Leghorn, Anconas mouth Rocks try Farm, Statesville, N. C, . 
oo nebcbd chess Tancred breeding hens from trapnested blood, $1.50 Registered Chester Whites. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
th seabbe $3 Fo ade each. Hatching ecg, $1.25 per 15. Guaranteed to Purvis, Miss. 
14.00 please. Nichol’s Poultry yh, Woodland, Miss. DUROC-JERSEYS 
50 nered White Leghorns, direct from M. Johnson's Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pics. Wayside 





‘ ial and Imperial matings, 200 to 831. Baby chicks, parm Somerville, T 
Posta repaid. 100% live delivery guar- = Mie eat arm, Somerville, Tenn. 
‘ at a ow SS SS Se eee. —= Duroe service boars, bred gilts, other ages. Bred 



































Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job ; * si25- $250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


SYRUP 
Sugar Cane Syrup.—Pure, best grade, 35 35 gallon bar- 
rels; 75¢ gaiton. Freight paid. W. W. Williams, 
aaa Ga. 
yrup.—New crop, 100% pure, delicious Sugar Cane. 
net grade. 35 gailon barrel $20, Cash with order. 
Goff Mercantile Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Chewi 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
ing, 5 pounds $1. Pay ~ ~F received. Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 


Conrenseod Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 



















































































Vhit 
$5 for sitting, postpaid. Pure Tancred strain Wh ry ig Type Poland iat SGeara, gilts and plas” @at- 























IS BUNK 
Unle dard 4 —— a ere = Ts isfaction guaranteed. J. F. Jacks, Stewart, Miss. 
n r tandards are set up an ghorns.—Large ngle Com te ghorns, e = 
P ss proper sta 't up ar croam of our floc, mated to pedigreed males direct For Sale.—Registered Poland China pigs, $10 each. 
etails carried out under impartial from Ferris highest record laying strain. Eggs, baby First checks get pigs. Woodfin Tucker, Brent, Ala. 
authority. chicks. L. 8S, Coleman & Son, Millport, Ala. Gilts, boars and young pigs. Best breeding, largest 
The Standard of Accreditation as set in Hollywood White Leghorns Ay - our breeders pl | — a, Sea. - Prices fair. Valley View Stock 
" : ; aging over 180 eggs each their first year, same stoc arm, arrogate, Tenn. 
Alabama is the highest in the land. No we use. Live delivery guaranteed. Price $12.50 per Champion strains registered Spotted Poland China 
other state whose hatcheries serve this hundred. Orange Grove Poultry Farm, Robertsdale, hogs. Bred sows, gilts and pigs for sale. Priced right. 
section offers equal protection to the buy- Ala. R. C. Ewing, 112 2ist Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


ORPINGTONS cat ig on cosines Big Bone Polead Chine male 
Purebred Buff Orpington eggs, $1.50 per 15, post- Pigs; 2% months o) , Jong as they last. Satisfac- 

UNDER ALABAMA ACCREDITATION paid. Mrs. Mabel Allen, Edna, Ala. tion guaranteed. J. N. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 
For Sale.—The best Polands. Armistice Lad, West 


er of baby chicks. 

















i i . Buff Orpington eggs from my 10-pound prize hens, 4 q 8 
fute assurance of getting real chick qual- $1.25 silling. Write Andy Shelwon, Paint Wook, Ala, Torae,frand,chamelon 1027, lee aired, by Mi as 
ity from the state’s accredited hatcheries, White Orpingtons.—Gaybrook Quality strain. Eggs: ated Welceds tan, Gae te tees teenie’ aha 


@ and not a dollar should be sent out of BL Ee 8.50; 100, $10; prepaid. Gaybrook Farms, pure breeds and best grades for sale twelve months in 
7: the year. Get our prices. W. H. Mitchell & Co., 

















































































































this section to pay for this product. BET- 
ietase ninke oe _— — a PLYMOUTH ROCKS Barnesville, Ga. 
jurchase rig a ome, where shorter Big Type Poland Chinas. — Overstocked ; pigs $8; dis- 
shipments guarantee better service and ee ine oy | ~ilinoes 15 eggs. Mrs. Beulah  tantiy related pair $15; 3 for $20; gilts around 145 
better condition of chicks on arrival. : : pounds, $15; young boars $12.50; young sows, $25 to 
Buff Rocks, Partridge Rocks.—Eggs, bs gg sitting ; = cues mene. RR cea furnished. A. 
“EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICKS chicks 20c. Henry Veazey, LaFayette, Ala. eems, on aoe la. 
Accredited—Certified—Pedigreed me Gf yg Fe net TTT AE = mete 
rebrec -~ Sonam cattle. T. D. Brown, Salisbury, 
from the MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 15 Barred Rock hatching eggs from laying strain, $1 North Caro 
—the largest accredited hatchery in the delivered. W. L. Martin, Rt. 3, Box 351, . 
state—are the best chicks you can buy. Ala. - 10 Gyernacy dairy aaa calves. Write L. Terwil- 
In Quality, Price and Service, we offer Aristocrat Dark Barred Rock hatching eggs, $2 for ee. 
_ the pat, and ae cow a & money - 15; tH for 30; postpaid. Shadyside Farm, Rag- JERSEYS 
lome where it will a to the genera and, 2m. Jerseys.—Heifer and bull calves. The kind you 
Prods % Bip oe etepia “Gon B ar Re ed more, snares want. Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, Fla. 
we Senerns, 7 COs _SOURGESIOR; Gate acct ec. For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls, three to five 
YOU. Order direct from this ad at the Cockerels $4._Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. months old; Raleigh and Noble breeding. J. C. Hunt, 
following popular prices: Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks, bred to lay and Valdosta, Ga. 
win. Baby chicks: 100, ba eggs: $2-$3 sitting; 
B. an 23 50 100 S00 1,000 delivered. One Oak Farm, Rt. 2, Boaz, Ala. DOGS 
jarre ock r . 
Pedigreed German Shepherd, $25. Thomas Wil- 
R. I. Reds, W. .$4.25 $8.00 $15.00 $70.00 $135.00 RHODE ISLAND REDS Hams, Sautee, Ga 
Wyandottes Get the best. Merritt’s Rhode Island Reds. Mating : ——— 
list free. Julius Merritt, Dothan, Ala Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police pups. Lists 10c. 
W. Leghorns 4.00 7.50 14.00 65.00 125.00 Forebred Dark leds Biting, 750; two 3.50. Pete Slater, Box P, Pana, Il. ‘ pT taeneee 
P Mrs. Leamer Patterson, Meridianville, Ala. Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
These prices for accredited chicks, true 7 Shipped c.o.d. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
to breed, “Eggline” quality and 100% live Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Corr e 
gs 4q y iv invited. R. S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
delivery oe ee — cS o. D. - Real red Single Comb Rhode Island Red pullews, $2: diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
payment o ree literature tor the 1. ~~’ breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. llustrated. 
sking. cockerels $3 each. Fenton Shirley, Fayette, Ala. Write for free copy. ~ Polk Miller Products Corp., 
, mmaeatel vee ee lee ettien teagan mat- 1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY ng: cegs 4 nen, 
7 } ville, 8S. C. 
Florence, Ala = MISCELLANEOUS 
Rhode Island Red eggs from sixth prize Chicago Coli- 
(ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY) seum cock, 144 in class, $2.50. Guaranteed. Cecil 
Word, Secnenere. AM ; ‘iciie 7 Tak FARM MACHINERY 
Woodlawn Quality Chicks.—Cholcest flocks used. ¥v- orale, $5 to $10. "Hons and bullets, $3 to $5. Nothing A Bargain.—One Standard new 12-foot wind mill, 
if “ry See en ine and Sew. pam ey reserved. Hilltop Farms, Adamsville, Tenn. er eg for ff = ouneee for cattle, Travis Payne, 
, 4, te ghorns, Brown horns, — u 
13, $62.50, $120, Barred Rocks, White Hatching cass, from pen headed by Early Boy, 10- The Cook Ditch ne plows up the terrace better. 


Anconas: $ 50, $1 
Rocks, Rhole Island Reds: $15, $72.50, $140, White pound giant, mated to even colored, heavy layers, $2 
y ver. Worth hundreds to a progressive farmer. Dealers 
ndottes, Silver Laced Wrandottes, Buff Orping- ‘Sitting. Pen 2, splendid layers, $1.50 sitting. Fer wsmtes, Ate Turner, Hotel Princeton, Atlanta, Ga. 














te log on request. 
rou Catalog ts , Rachoquer, Leghorn. — The rest eee producer. Beh. right, priced right. Claude Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. ¢,'95"") “sy ““Sivoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe’ free. poe 
LESTER'S HATCHERY, ROME, GA. Millicen.” Prop. me Hy FD PA, eS ae Registered Durocs.—All ages and sex; cholera im- pot dl United Farmers, ete Ky. 
Fee Sale.—5,000 extra lively baby chicks every week For Sale.25 one year old White Leghorn hens. vivie” ~ eee guarsotesd. W. 8. Latta, Somer- Tobacco. —Guaranteed, postpaid, good red, leaf. Juley 
for puecuery. March and April delivery, from standar an, Knoxville, Tenn. chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10. ora $2.75. Smoking 
Bred and hatched by C. A. Norman, ’ } 
By Rg By now for broters ani Price $1.25 each. Mrs. R. L. Cobb, Emelle, Ala. oO. I. C. 20c.__Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn 
. . 8. C. e 
~ f iw 25; 50, 28: foo. $11.75; 500, $57.25; For Sale.—White Leghorn baby chicks and hatehing O. I._C. pigs; best blood lines; 100% pure.. Write a. a wnt mild and sweet; a poet oe 
, $109.75. Barred ks: 25, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, eggs" from trapnested stock. Trapnested stock, $20; R. J. Walker, Hazlehurst, Miss. pay oo ah ig nF ce Eee Eh Pe Fo tg 
500, $67.50; 1,000, Rhode Island Reds: flock mating, $15 per hundred. Maeview Poultry Farm, " 4 r ry ei pprec: » & 
a a ‘A 0. I. C., registered; all sizes. Cash or_ credit. 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. gee 
$3.75; 50, $7.25; 100, ae 75; + so he bo: ee: Tbe te: Siluria, Ala. — zz + Thick 7 R bl Ferndale Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana. Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
, es: wre +. Hea mized: rank 5 oe ms By P, ail quality, chicks anc ‘culled for LAND-CHIN 
. ’ ’ high egg production. Eggs 8c; chic eac ead- Bi Poland Chi igs f le. W. V. Sum- 
Farm, Chase City, Va. - contes Lachers Worm, ‘Luhens, Ale. hart, roan’ Chine stan ter sale - WANT TO BUY 
For Sale.—Hatch egg laying contest pullets now. Registered Big Bone Poland China gilts. Edgar 
CHICK ACCREDITATION Eage trapnested, igreed, contest mating , I will buy Confederate guns and newspapers. L. D. 
c a es Waller, _Tengipabos, Satterlee, 458 Forest West, Detroit, Mich. 





| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Experienced single dairyman desires Southern posi- 
tion. Address N, F. R., Box 325, Rt. 6, Marion, Ind. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert_ automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
_— Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
‘enn. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 

We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 




















You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information, | _ Sprinkle, } Plater, _ 530, Marion, Ind. 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR 


Handle Guaranteed Carnation Line of 
Soaps, Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods. 
Big Profits. Sure repeat orders. Free 
Sample Case. New Ford Given. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. 


CARNATION CO., Dept. 2530, ST. LOUIS, 





MISSOURI 
Agents.—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 


sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York 








AGENTS TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE 


to. introduce our fast selling, popular 
priced household necessities. The great- 
est line on earth. Make $10 a day. Com- 
plete outfit and automobile furnished free 
to workers. Write today for exclusive 
territory. 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 

1560 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Agents.—Make $25-$100 weekly selling Comet Spray- 
ers and Autowashers to farmers and _ autoists. i 
brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
Box C-6. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household Special- 
ties, etc. 500% profit. Valuable booklet free. Na- 
aoe ¢ a vaborstories, 1972 W. Broad, Rich- 
mon 


> 



































tons, _ tort 615,88 $16, Mi he $150. Heavy tility guaranteed. William Weaver, Brookwood, Ala. 
2.50, $120. Light breeds a8- ~Roberts’ Single Comb Reds.—Our pullet_No. 6 in GRINDIN: 
sorted: Hal $100, Many other breeds. For Auburn contest has laid 72 eggs in last 79. days. 2 = 
of 50, * per chick, 25 2c per chick. Post- iggs from special mating that produced her: $3.50, 15: Send us your Razors, Clippers, and Shears to be 
age paid, 100% live delivery guaranteed. We hatch $950, 50; $16 hundred; delivered. Others from heavy round. Birmingham Grinding Works, Birmingham, 
, ae] ee 4 chicks prepaid. Wood- jayers: $2.50, 15; $5.50, 50; $10 hundred. Satisfactory Ala, 
. hatch guaranteed. Closing out surplus cockerels. $3; KODAK FINISHING 
LA ‘ANISH laying pullets $2.50. Splendid type and color. Joe 
R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. Roll Films Developed 10c.—Film packs developed 
White Face Black Spanish. Choice eggs, $1.40 for *25e; prints 4c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
15. od Cook, Maynardville, Tenn. WYANDOTTES mingham, 











CAMPINES Columbian Wyandottes.—Ten pullets and cockerel, Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
$15. J. W. Upehurch, Gordo, Ala. 8c to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman agents, 
Pa wake of feed Prmade $34 6% dozen eggs. 34 Rose Comb a ipod Wyandotte eggs: $1.50, 15; Birmingham, Als. 

Pee eee pees. Chie, Mrs. C. F. Erskine, Foley, Ala. + Films Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. Quick 










































































Oriole Farm, Troy, Miss. postpaid. 
CORNISH Silver Laced “Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 fifteen; insured, ee ae = a ee ee 
postpaid. O. §S. Campbell, Rt. 3, Boaz, Ala. 
paid. > ggg gg gg hogs a $2.50 sitting; pre- “White Wyandottes.—State Fair winners. Cockerels MUSICAL 
~ $5 and $10; hens $3. P._T. Smith, Tuscaloosa, Ala. First $10 gets my fine Guitar. Virgil Buck, Rob- 
ee me i Wyeateties. —inowiel Stivers, ented i, eggs and ertsdale, Ala 
— eauty; praised by judges as the finest in the country. 
Ag BO test no D ye eggless Mated to pedigreed males from Ira C. Keller. Eggs, OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
ae nn ‘ea money poo tg "Henry King, Green- baby chicks. 8. Coleman & Son, Millport, Ala. Make a Kozy-Kot spread for baby’s bed. Cute 
Kozy-Kots stamped on 9 inch square of muslin, white 
GAMES PEA FOWL or unbleached. All different. we tee Pw Cute, = 
teresting, easy to make. jocks .25, postpaid, 
“Slack Breasted Red ‘Games. 15 engs $3, postpaid. Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. Money refunded if not satisfied. Lenore Tucker, Rt. 1, 
W. J. Allen, Edna, - TURKEYS Karnak, Il. 
My famous ies ds, — Buy Direct from Manufacturers.—One barrel dishes; 
to buy a hee inners the world. over. n, as te Red turkey eggs, $4 for 10. J. W. Upchurch, not jess than 100 pieces: contains not less than 13 
pee iu x0rdo, cups, saucers, all sizes plates, oatmeals, sugar, cream- 
Fancy big bone Bronze toms, $8. Hilltop Farms, ef, platter, sauce dishes, etc., $5.50. Factory imper- 





I ed po sale purebred Pit Game eggs: Red Cs Adamsville, Tenn. fections. Same on decorated $9. Barrels unlimited. 
If freight is over $1 we pay difference. Shipped from 


Wild Cat Blues, Cin Grays; $1.50 per sitting. B. 
Whigham, Louisvilie, Ala. Giant Bronze Turkeys.—Eggs sired 47 pound tom. our warehouses, Boston or New York. United China, 














sa er reliable, high-class salesman to 
sell fruit trees and ornataentals, a pleasant, profitable 
line. Liberal cash commission advanced as orders are 
sent in. Correspondence invited. Howard-Hickory Nur- 
sery, Hickory, N. C. 


Agents $240 month. Sell silk hosiery poscontons a 
months. We furnish = canon furnished. 
silk hosiery for your Write today, 
size of hose worn. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk i37, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


A paying position open to representative of char- 
acter. Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income ; permanent. Write now for free book, 

Jetting Ahead.’” Tanners Shoe Mfg. Co., 623 So. 

St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents $240 month. Dri-Klean-it removes dirt, 
grease, tar, all one operation. Cleans car for (1 
No soap or water Se Car looks like new. Wonder- 
ful seller. Free le. American pee Co., 
Desk 2037, Cineinnsth, Ohio. 


Laudermilk made $25 on one order, Strom $32 one 
day. Representatives with us 5, 10 even 25 years. 
New plan of offering 400 premiums free with quality 
coffee, groceries, works wonders. Great Eastern Coffee 4 
& Tea Co., Dept. C1281, St. Louis, Mo. 
Big Pay Every Day + cemotete guaranteed line di- 
rect to wearer—Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Overalls, 
Coveralls, Work Pants, Sweaters, ee Playsuits. 

































































Bronze Farm, New Haven, Ky. I D C, Bost M 
Pure English Black \ Breasted mes. Eggs i Soe on, _ Mase. $10-$15 daily: 4 Big outfit. free. 
for sale ; Bird Bros, Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs: 13, $6. ha laily ; experience unnecesss s ow 
fertile,” Su Bate dance tvarantecd, of f tteen fresh and 1 cenzo Rowland, Rt. 1. Box 77, Grane. Va. . PATENTS Nimrod Co.. Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. 
thton, Mo. Pure Bourbon i turkey engs; unrelated ns; $6 Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. ee 
JERSEY “2 CK_GIANTS sere, __e_G._ Setar, tis, Alay Write Adam Fisher Mtg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, ya prec Mane #10. ally, a housewives ne 
Turkey Eegs.—Limited number of setting eggs trom Minow. if-Wringer Mop ‘a an mee required. 
15 eggs for $1.50, choice pens of Bronze, Bourbon Reds. White Hollands  Patents,—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- You're paid . wetnitntes, De —_— 
Parcel a. aa ae Lela Gardner, Fayette, — Narragansetts. Price 75¢ to $1.25 each. Glen-  linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg. diately. Delp 
Ala. ood Farms, Pittsview, Ala. Washington, D. C. Honorable methods, » Ol 
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March 3, 1928 » 


BARB 
WIRE 








Get our delivered prices on Fence Wire 
of all Kinds. 


Address 


Long-Lewis Hdw. Co. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 





Only a hammer , 
is needed. Follow printed di / 
rections. Used and recommended 
by leading thresher and implement 
manufacturers, and by agricultural 
schools. Your dealer has it, 


ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 











and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 
care of my business in your local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

aig tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, 
permanent répeat business. Quality guaran- 
teed’ by $25,000.00 bond. With person I select 
as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 
offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 

Dept. 232-CC, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 



























GET YOUR ROOF 
FROM FACTOR) 
SAVE MONEY! Get: your 


Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your Ee 
profits the dealer would get. “All > and 

Corruga: 





styles. Galvanized ted. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing, Fre paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
pald prices, SA” 8. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO: 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, GA. 








| Auburn. 
| leadership training school at Brewton and 


* County, for two years. 














BETTER CORN CROPS 
eS ae 


S (Concluded from page 8) 

in succession on the plats at Athens 
where the land is already good enough to 
make 40 to 60 bushels of corn per acre 
During the 


j 


FOR | 


when the seasons are right 
past year with a fair amount of rainfall 
during June and July, the area having 
vetch plowed under barely gave an in- 
crease over the area not vetched. In the 
midst of dry summers, it will probably 
be much better to follow the winter leg- 
ume fields with a hay crop and follow the 
hay crop the next season with corn. 

During the last two years a crop of 
peas plowed under or even cut off and 
the land plowed in the fall, would have 
been a better preparation for corn on the 
experimental plats at Athens than turn- 
ing under a winter cover crop. The rain- 
fall has not been heavy enough for the 
corn to yield to the limit of the land, and 
the water used by the winter cover crop 
has been missed by the corn crop and 
lower yields have resulted. 7 


The same thingcan he seen with grow- 
ing legumes as velvet beans and peas 
with corn. During dry summers if the 
legume grows af the time the corn crop 
is making most development there is 
bound to be a competition of the two for 
moisture and a lowered yield of corn. A 
series of dry summers will bring a de- 
cided drop in acreage of legumes with 
corn and a series of wet summers will 
increase the acreage. The weather will 
therefore determine to a large degree the 
most successful method of growing leg- 
umes for soil improvement and with corn 
particularly will “determine if intensive 
soil improvement is practical or not. If 
the weather changes, the plans for soil 
building will have to be changed to meet 
the new conditions. 


Special Corn Soils 


HERE is a considerable acreage -in 

the Cotton Belt adapted better to 
corn growing than anything else. 
soils are mainly bottom lands, and some 
are subject to overflow during wet sea- 
sons. As overflows are most common 
during the winter, the growing of win- 
ter legumes on such soils is hazardous, 
but summer legumes, especially soybeans, 
can be produced either with the corn or 
in rotation with corn. The bottoms not 
subject to overflow can usually be seeded 
to crimson clover or some other winter 
legume and their fertility kept up in this 
manner. 

On other soils, principally where some 
other crop is being grown primarily, 
corn may be grown to partly carry the 
expense. Land that is being intensively 
improved with both winter and summer 
legumes is planted to corn consecutively 
for several years because this crop fits 
in better than any of the widely used 
crops. ‘Likewise when kudzu is being 
started two crops of corn are frequently 
produced to make the kudzu more easily 
cultivated and to partly carry the expense. 


| NEW CLOTHING SPECIALIST 


ISS Nell Pickens is the new cloth- 
ing specialist for the Extension Ser- 
vice of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
She began her work with a 








will go from county to county doing this 
and other clothing work in codperation 
with the county home demonstration 
agents. 

Miss Pickens has had nine years of ex- 
perience in home demonstration work in 


North Carolina, first in Gaston County | 


for seven years and then in Johnston 


bama from Columbia University, .New 


York City, where she has spent a year | 


and a half_ specializing as a student in 
home management and clothing. She has 
her B. S. degree and has completed half 
the required work for a master of sci- 
ence degree. P. O. DAVIS. 
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multiplied! 


Soil has crop- producing power, but a 
power that is dormant, inactive. i 
willing power is pried loose, multiplied, 
energized, when the hungry roots are 
given the vitalizing available plant- food 
elements supplied by commercial fertil- 
izers compounded with 


























In a nutshell—Cyanamid-made mixtures em- 
body the utmost in mechanical, chemical, and 
agricultural value. Always dry, loose, friable, 
free-drilling — won’t stick or clog. All acids 
neutralized. Won’t rot bags. Unsurpassed in 
crop-producing ability, and cost no more than 
ordinary fertilizers. 




















Order Cyanamid mixtures 
from your er and be 
sure you get them. That is 
the positive way of giving 
your soil the proper scienti- 
fic nourishment that pro- 
duces the fullest crop yields. 














CYANAMID — high analysis 
nitrogenous fertilizer material 
—product of atmospheric nit- 
rogen fixation, made at Niagara 
Falls. Contains 21/22% nitro- 
gen, equivalent to 26/27% am- 
monia. Used in co ercial 
fertilizers as a source of plant- 
food nitrogen. 


Cyanamid is used inmore than 
three out of every five tons of 
all commercial fertilizers con- 
taining nitrogen used by Amer- 
ican. farmers. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue_ New York 










For complimentary copy of 
“ The Story of Cyanamid,”’ 
Write Dept. 30 
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Wise buying is 


the best saving 


E successful people of the world are those who buy 
shrewdly, who make their doliars go farther, and who 
have money left after wise buying has satisfied their needs. 


Among our thousands of customers we are proud to 
number many of the nation’s most careful buyers. These 
experienced men and women have compared prices. They 
have studied quality. They know values. They continue 
to send their orders to Montgomery Ward & Co. because 
there they find the values they demand. 


That such buyers are satisfied is no accident. It is a rule 
of Montgomery Ward that every customer is to be satisfied. 
All merchandise is guaranteed. You buy in confidence. 
We respect your confidence. This has been our method 
for 56 years. Use.this book of bargains for all your needs. 


Montgoiiiéiy Ward &Co. 


Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Some suggestions from 
the thousands of bargains 
in Montgomery Ward’s 

New Spring Catalogue 





Cord and Balloon Tires 
$4.45 to $24.45 


All Riverside tires are full size, 
made of new live rubber and 
guaranteed for 12,000 miles. 
You save $5 to $15 on every one 
of our Riverside tires. 





Cream Separators 
$19.95 to $81.55 


Our separators are made in our 
own factory. They are mechan- 
ically perfect. Separators are 
sold for cash or on easy terms. 





Team Harness 
$39.95 to $75.95 


We use only select bark 

" * tanned steer hide in our 

harness. We specialize in 

metal to metal harness. Sold 
On easy terms. 








Fibre Sets 
$28.95 to 
$68.95 


Our reed and fibre sets are of newest 
designs and are finely upholstered. 





House and Barn 
Paint 


Allof our house paint 
is sold under a posi- 
tive guarantee. If it 
should fail to stand 
up wewill supply new 
paint free and pay for 
putting it on. 











Radio Broadcast 
Listen to the RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 


Every Monday night from stations 














